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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION, Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street, beginning in September. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncxs. Hall of the 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MountTAIN CiuB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3. 


_ Bostontan Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9. 


Boston Socrery oF Civit Enorneers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Socrmry or Naturat History. Natural History 
suilding, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL SocreTy. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, every Saturday, to August 25, inclusive; open to the 
public from 12 to 3 o’clock P. mM. 


_MusEum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi- 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


NEw ENGLAND HIsToRIC-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipraRyY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.20 P.M. 


Sociery of Arts. Mase Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 
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The collapse of the strike at Chicago was happily | 
assured at the moment when the strong hand of the United | 

States government was laid upon the rioters and by procla- | 
mation the President announced that law and order would | 
be maintained at whatever cost. The trouble is not all 

over yet. Trains are running with regularity, but 

strikes are still going on among workmen in other indus- 

tries in Chicago. These, however, must soon quiet down 

in the absence of any real cause for disturbance. The 

good sense of the laboring men of the country has come to 

their rescue. And now, facing a loss which must rise into 

the tens of millions of dollars, the American people are 

asking the question how they are to escape a repetition of 

this terror and this cruel waste, tomorrow, next month, 

next year? 





It would be an intolerable nightmare existence, to feel 
that at any moment some insane or ambitious ‘ labor leader’ 
could plunge the country into convulsions, bring industry 
to a stand-still and rob millions of our citizens of the 
means of earning a living. Yet this is just what Debs has 
done; it is what Sovereign wants to do and will do if he 
ever has the chance. And if the sane and industrious 
men of this country want to shake off this rightmare, it 
behooves them to find some remedy for the unhealthy con- 
dition of things, and apply it at once. The American peo- 
ple cannot always run their railroads and their factories 
through the agency of federal troops and state militia. 





Weather prophecy has begun to look a little further 
into the future. Mr. H. H. Clayton of the Blue Hill 
Observatory is the audacious prophet. The limit of the 
ventures of the United States Weather Bureau is from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours; but Mr. Clayton has for 
some time published a bulletin, delivered to subscribers 
Saturday night or Sunday morning, in which the weather 
of the coming week is fully set forth. For the small price 
of ten cents a month, or one dollar a year, sent to the 
Blue Hill Bulletin, Readville, Mass., any one may have his 
weekly allowance of weather served to him hot, so to 
speak—if that were necessary or desirable this season. 





Mr. Clayton says that “ The object of the Bulletin is to 
give the public advantage of the latest investigations and 
discoveries in meteorology, especially in regard to weather 
periodicity. As aresult of investigations carried on at the 
Blue Hill Observatory it is found possible to foretell the 
chief features of the weather for many days or weeks in 
advance. Experimental forecasts published for two 
months in the Norfolk County Gazette show that rain 
oceurred more than twice as frequently on days when rain 
was forecasted than on other days, and in six weeks out of 
eight the warmest day of the week occurred on the day 
it was forecasted. The warm, dry period at the beginning 
of May was predicted in the published forecasts in the 
latter part of April, and the cool, rainy period near the 
middle of May was predicted a week in advance.” Mr, 
Paul S. Yendell, of the Boston Scientific Society, who has 
undertaken to verify these forecasts, reports that 82 per 
cent came true in Boston, and that the warm and cool 
periods came within twenty-four hours of the prediction 
edth time. This is remarkable accuracy. 





The Yale-Oxford games take place next week, the Yale 
athletes having had time to become acclimated and also to 
be overwhelmed with kindness by their courteous rivals on 
the other side. The audacity which inspired the Yale men 
to arrange this match with the older representatives of 
physical culture in the English university doubtless sprang 
from the remarkable rants mode dH Yale in the inter- 
collegiate sports this veax. — 
rival, Harvard, 502g aspiramtt oat seek, and, more 


happily than Alexander, they expect to find a new world to 
conquer. Of the nine contests, upon which the issue rests, 
five will be track races and four will be field events. 
Among the former are the mile and half-mile races, the 100 





heir chief 


| field events will be throwing the hammer, putting the 
| weight, and the high and broad jumps. It is thought that, 


hawtisce: accidents, Yale is reasonably sure of six ‘ firsts,” 


and certain of at least four. This estimate is based on the 


records of men who are tocontest. On this basis, the mile 


' run is given to Oxford and the half-mile to Yale, while the 


quarter-mile is in doubt and the 100-yard dash is probably 
Yale’s. The hurdle race stands for Yale. Oxford holds 
the world’s record for the long jump—23 feet 64 inches— 
and it is expected to bring out a man for the high jump 
who can jump six feet in the air if necessary. In throw- 
ing the hammer and putting the shot, English critics seem 
to favor Yale. Yale has a very good chance of wifning 
the series, but the contests will be as closely fought and 
will be won by such narrow margins that some records will 
provably be broken before the series closes. The event 
has attracted unusual interest, and it is predicted that a 
tremendous crowd will gather to witness the struggle be- 
tween the two university teams. 





It is curious to find named, among the women who are 
laboring with the constitutional convention at Albany to 
secure the adoption of full suffrage, Susan B. Anthony, 
who made the notorious ‘deal’ with the Colorado Popu- 
lists, and Lillian Devereux Blake, who denounced Miss 
Anthony for this exploit in practical politics and declared 
that she had set back ‘ the cause’ twenty years by her 
conduct. It is interesting, also, to learn that the efforts 
of these warring yet united women have been so far suc- 
cessful as to induce the suffrage committee to defer action 
on tie question for the present. The committee explains 
that it was necessary to take this step because, while only 
four out of the seventeen members of the suffrage commit- 
tee favor the suffragists, it would manifestly be unwise to 
bring the proposition before the convention at this time, 
when every delegate is loaded with a four-hour speech. By 
putting the consideration of the subject off till a few weeks 
before the final adjournment, much time and talk can be 
saved. 


‘ 


The Prince of Wales's 8 i jaah, the Britannia, has con- 
tinued to beat the Yankee boat, the Vigilant, in every race 
in which they have met, up to the present writing. There 
seems to be no reason why this series of victories should 
not be extended as long as the two yachts may sail against 
each other. Yet the Valkyrie, which was a faster boat 
than the Britannia, beating the Prince of Wales’s yacht 
easily, came over here last year and was as thoroughly 
outsailed by the Vigilant as that yacht is now outsailed by 
the boat which the Valkyrie used to beat. At first this 
seems strange and unreasonable, supposing the Vigilant to 
be sailed ‘ for all she is worth’; but the controlling reason 
is not far to seek. In the races for the America’s cup, on 
this side of the water, the courses were laid straight out 
to sea,in deep water, without headlands to twist the 
winds, or shoals and promontories to twist the course ; and 
the most complex figure on which the course was laid out 
was atriangle. In this case it was speed that must win. 
‘The courses in British waters are narrow, crooked and 
land-locked ; they are generally sailed over twice to get 
fifty miles of distance, so that people can sit on the shore 
and see; and no less than eight corners are made. In this 
case, the boat that can turn around a corner more quickly 
can beat the boat that sails the fastest. And this seems 
to be just what the Prince of Wales’s yacht has been 
doing. 


Nothing wiser or more practical in suggestion has been 
brought out by the great railroad strike than the letter of 
Mr. Samuel J. Elder to the Boston Daily Advertiser. Mr. 
Elder points out that coastwise and foreign commerce is 
protected against delay and destruction caused by 
employees by well defined and stringent law. Seamen 
know when they engage in service that a refusal, individu- 
ally or in concert with others of the crew, to perform the 
work contracted for, will subject them to immediate 
punishment on shipboard and to fine and imprisonment on 
reaching port. These provisions of law are the growth of 





and 440-yard dashes and the hurdle race; and the official 


years and are carefully and with great detail codified in 
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the statutes of the United States. The stringency of the 
law is justified by the fact that disobedience or neglect 
endangers the lives of passengers and ship’s company and 
imperils the ship and its freight. The law is so well fixed 
in men’s minds by time and enforcement that it is uniformly 
respected and mutiny is a rare offence. But commerce 
involving carriage upon land is to-day practically without 
legal protection. This absence of adequate legal pro- 
vision, Mr. Elder says, is wholly without excuse; and he 
proceeds to show why: “ Every reason for vigorous control 
of marine commerce applies with tenfold force to commerce 
The lives of 
passengers are imperilled by revolt and the trains and 
freight to the extent of millions in value are destroyed. 


between the states and within each state. 


But still further, this country has become absolutely depen- 
dent upon its railroad systems. The food supply of half 
the people is far removed from the sections requiring it 
and must be transported. In a great city a cut off of the 
milk or ice trains of a single day entails suffering and 
death. The habits of the people, created by reliance upon 
railroads, place their homes at a distance from their busi- 
ness and send them pursuing business or pleasure hundreds 
of miles from their homes. A general tie-up throws 
100,000 men out of employment and gives lawless mobs 
occasion and excuse for every form of violence and destruc- 
tion. If to desert or delay a ship in her voyage is mutiny, 
punishable with five years in prison, it should be tenfold 
more a mutiny to abandon or block a railroad system upon 
which thousands of people and their food depend.” 


The remedy Mr. Elder finds in the adaptation to rail- 
roads of the existing laws against mutiny on shipboard. 
“ The analogy between trainmen and a ship’s company,” 
Mr. Elder writes, “is not far to seek. The statutes of 
this state have already recognized it in exempting railroad 
engineers, firemen and seamen from jury duty and militia 
enrolment. It can be made more distinct by requiring 
railroad employees to contract for a given term of service 
Their 
rights can be protected by stipulation as to service, wages 


as a seaman signs the ship’s articles for a voyage. 
and discharge, as the seaman’s by his articles. And there 
is nothing unfair or inequitable about this proposition. 
The general and siate governments have long exercised 
the right to control railroad corporations in any way which 
held their fran- 
chises from the state, build their roads by exercise of its 


the public interest required. _ Railroads 
right of eminent domain, and are amenable as public ser- 
vants to its requirement. ‘The state fixes the rates of fare, 
provides against discrimination between different persons 
and points of shipment, appoints commissions to examine 
and supervise extension and operation, and in a thousand 
ways exercises control. It is not even going a step further 
to say to railroad employees: ‘You are quasi-public ser- 
vants ; the well-being of the entire community depends 
upon your faithful and continued performance of your duty. 
You shall not blockade the state’s highways and paralyse 
the country’s business. Choose in advance. If you do 
not wish to be a public servant do not enter this business. 
But if you do, you are a soldier, a sailor, and must do your 
duty under the penalty of the law.’ ” 





This is not all the case, however. There is another 
And if the workman 
is to be held to his duty of labor in the general interest, 
the employer must be held to his duty of fair treatment 
and no oppression. It begins to look as if the Pullman 
Company, which from the first has refused to leave out to 
arbitrators the complaints of its workmen, had reason to 
fear the judgment of impartial men. 


side to it; the side of the employer. 


The pastor of the 
Pullman Methodist Episcopal Church, W. H. 
Carwardine, speaks out very strongly on this subject. 
when he declares 
a cut of 33 1-3 per cent and more in the wages of his em- 


the Rev. 
“Why,” he says, “doesn’t Mr. Pullman, 


ployees, which, on investigation, he would have found 
reduced them to severe hardship, and many to the verge 
of starvation, why does he not also reduce the high rents ? 
Why, when he reduces the wages of his men, does he not 
reduce the wages of all his higher officialsk—managers, 
heads of departments, etc.? When he reduces the price 
of labor in the freight car shops from $14 and one inspec- 
tor, to $7 a car and three inspectors, why does he not 
get along with two less inspectors, and spread their 
Why did Mr. 
Pullman, in the midst of a hard winter, when the hours of 
work were few and short, and the wages at the lowest ebb; 


when whole families were in want; 


wages over the already reduced pay roll? 


when the local church 
and charitable organizations were overburdened, refuse to 
?” Mr. Elder, in 


the letter from which we have quoted, recognizes fully this 


heed the cry for aid and give nothing 


necessity of the situation, and he proposes to provide for 
it by making arbitration compulsory upon employers of 
labor. ‘‘ Compulsory arbitration of grievances on the one 
hand and stringent laws against mutiny by public servants 
on the other,” he says, ‘ought to be realities in the near 
future.” 
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THE OLD SOUTH. 


When it was proposed, now more than twenty years 
ago, to maintain the venerable Old South Meeting House 
as a central place for the popular study of American 
history, people without imagination thought the scheme 
vague, not to say hopeless. 

It was Mrs Mary Hemenway—who made by far the 
largest subscription to the Preservation Fund—who, from 
the first, foresaw the possibility of establishing here a 
popular school of history, and who, with her own energy 
and persistency, created such a school and, to all doubters, 
showed its importance. From the impulse thus given, 
other movements have started in other cities. And it 
would be difficult now to estimate the extent to which the 
improvement in the historical study in our schools, and 
outside of them, has been carried under the direct sugges- 
tion and with the example of the regular work carried 
on in the Old South Courses. 

A new series of lectures, remarkable for the character 
and position of the gentlemen who are to deliver them, is 
to begin at the Old South on the first of August. The 
occasion makes it proper for us to state anew the wide 
range of the Old South Work; of which this course comes 
in, as a part, indeed, but which is going on, all the time, 
so that these summer lectures are only a part, contributing 
to the efficacy of the whole. 

It is no small matter that the local historical epochs 
are definitely marked here as they come round, and that 
the children of all the schools in the city are regularly 
reminded, on fit occasions, of the great lessons of our 
local history. The evacuation of Boston, the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the anniversary of the settlement of Boston, 
and the birthday of Washington are noted by proper 
solemnities; and such other occasions as from time to 
In such 
celebrations, the well trained choruses from the public 
schools are glad to take a part; and thus, to the children 
who unite in such festivals, the study of history is from the 
first relieved of its terrors, as they learn to connect it with 
a holiday in which they can themselves share. 

A connection, even closer than this, with the schools of 
higher grade has been created by the annual distribution 
of prizes for the best essays on historical subjects by the 
pupils of the High Schools and the Latin Schools. This 
system of prizes has now been continued for several years. 
It has called out historical work highly creditable to the 
young writers. What is of more permanent value, it has 
resulted in the formation of the Old South Historical 
Society, which is made up of such pupils from these schools 
as are fond of history—a society which maintains its 
regular meetings and encourages its members in systematic 
historical study. 

Now notbing is more certain than that the boy of six- 
teen will be twenty-one years of age in five years, time. 
This is well nigh as certain of the girl of the same age. 
And, as these boys and girls become men and women, the 
native taste for historical study which has been trained 
and enlarged by such encouragements will appear in a 
thousand forms for which the community may well be 
grateful. 


time suggest themselves are properly celebrated. 


All such work is under the regular oversight of Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, and the young people are thankful, as 
well they may be, that they have a director so enthusiastic 
and thorough. Mr. Mead takes care, all the time, by the 
regular publication of Leaflets of History, to remedy 
the lack, which teachers used to feel, of proper illustrative 
documents which could be used by students. Every new 
occasion calls forward the ‘leaflet’ which fits it, and to the 
daily stream of visitors at the Old Meeting House a hint 
is thus given as to the historical subiect of the day. 

As an officer of the Citizenship Society, Mr. Mead has 
been able to arrange their annual lectures so that the 
desk of the Old South becomes, what it ought to be, a 
popular rostrum from which the best results in the science 
of good government can be proclaimed. 

This month the Old South will have an opportunity to 
welcome the ‘Historical Pilgrims’ from Philadelphia. 
Fifty in number, they will spend three or four days in this 
region, following up the traces of Revolutionary history ; 
and they will be made welcome by a town-meeting at the 
Old South. August begins the course of lectures on The 
Representative Men of New England; Brewster, Bradford, 
Winthrop, Harvard, Eliot, Cotton, Williams, Hooker, will 
be brought forward and discussed, in some cases by their 
own descendants, in all cases by men who have given 
special study to their lives. 








— ee 


Old South System shows how practical and efficient are 
the plans which flowed from Mrs. Hemenway’s bold 
decision. 


Epwarp E. Hates. 





AN APPALACHIAN WEEK. 


The members of the Appalachian Mountain Club have 
just returned from the twenty-ninth field-meeting of the 
Club, the place selected for it being the summit of Mount 
Washington. Appropriate as this point may seem, the high- 
est of our New England mountains, for a meeting of this, the 
most active of mountain associations in this country, there 
are still practical objections which present themselves to 
the popular mind. For, in the experience of most of us, 
the summit of Mount Washington is associated with cold 
and mist, with favorable views much more the exception 
than the rule, and with climatic conditions so unreliable 
that one cannot predict with certainty ths weather for five 
minutes in the future. The assembling upon the summit, 
therefore, of a large party, whose chief enjoyment is 
directly dependent upon the weather, must be accompanied 
by certain risks. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Club had its usual good 
fortune, and the proverbial ‘ Appalachian weather ’ marked 
the stay of the party, weather even more favorable than 
that phenomenal week eight years ago, when the Club met 
on the summit of Mount Washington on a similar occasion. 
Of the seven days passed by the Club at the Summit 
House, four afforded clear sunrises, and three fine sunsets, 
and but one day was so stormy as to interfere with the 
projected trips and walks. The thermometer was also 
subsidized by the committee, and the record of 59° to 
50° rendered promenading along the broad plank-walks of 
the hotel quite as comfortable and as enjoyable as at the 
ordinary sea-level place of resort. The last two mornings, 
with a thermometer of 39°, gave evidence that it was not 
always so comfortable, but even these hardly called for 
those warm winter wraps which are usually so necessary 
on mountain tops. : 
The field-meeting presented that pleasing variety of 
entertainment so well known to those who have become 
familiar with the methods of the Club, long walks for the 
long walkers, shorter ones for those less robust, path walks 
for path walkers and scrambles of the wildest kind for 
those who desired them. At the same time, educational 
features were by no means neglected. An array of spe- 
cialists, each one well on towards the head of his profession, 
spoke formally at the sessions and informally on the walks 
their subjects being the mountains, their origin, the 
glaciers which have scored their rugged sides, the botany 
and the zodlogy, thus giving many valuable bits of informa- 
tion to the members of the Club. 

The meeting brought forward in many ways the strong 
points of this most excellent association. Practically, in 
the difficult work of watching and caring for so many 
trampers, the excursion committee of the Club has shown 
its strength and judgment, which was so skilfully exercised 
that even a wetting from sudden showers was exceptional. 
With some four or five hundred individual trips, through 
all kinds of difficult walking, over such places as the cone 
of Washington or the still more rugged peak of Jefferson, 
through the tangled path into Tuckerman’s Ravine, or 
down into the pathless wilderness of the Great Gulf or 
Huntington’s Ravine, the parties were all conducted with- 
out accident or untoward occurrence. Did a sudden 
shower sweep almost without warning over the mountain 
tops, the leader would conduct a retreat to some convenient 
cave, known to him, no one knows how, and there await, 
unwetted, the cessation of the rain. 

The meeting brought constantly into notice the excel- 
lent work of the Club in all of its many departments. The 
trips were outlined according to the maps of the region is- 
sued by the Club or by one of the different guide-books in 
which the Club members are interested. The facts which 
one wished to know were to be found in some one of the 
issues of Appalachia, the flowers were checked up from 
one of the lists given in a Club publication, and thus the 
excursion party found the work already aecomplished by 
the Club most timely and available. The paths and trails 
over which the parties walked were to a considerable ex- 
tent Club paths, and the camping parties, two in number, 
spent each a night in the Madison Spring Club-hut, a ven- 
ture of the Club, which, by the way, has already to its 
credit the saving of a human life. With this cabin as @ 
starting point, these parties were able to visit with ease 
and comfort the points of interest along the northern peaks, 
being in this matter substantially benefited by the gener- 
osity of Mr. J. R. Edmands, an active member, who placed 
his two new camps at the disposal of the parties. 

Such an excursion as this defines in its strongest lights 
the value of the Appalachian Mountain Club. It furnishes 
to its members—a class which ought to include all of our 
intelligent citizens—an opportunity to become familiar with 
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our mountains under the most favorable of conditions 
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in the company of those skilled in mountain and wood 
craft; for with such teachers as Professor Hitchcock or 
Professor Scudder, these tramps become a continual edu- 
cation in mountain science. In the construction of paths, 
the seeking out of picturesque spots among the mountains 
and the facilities afforded whereby to bring its members 
into contact with the objects which they study, the Club 
has had a most honorable and most creditable career. 

But the usefulness of the Appalachian Club does not 
cease here,or with its winter monthly meetings and its publi- 
cations; it has taken a positive and prominent stand as a 
public benefactor. The presence at the field-meeting of 
two members of the Forestry Commission of New Hamp- 
shire, who came to it solely for the purpose of conferring 
with the council of the Club, indicates another department 
in which the Club has taken a most enlightened position. 
The origin of our own State Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions may be directly referred to an action of members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, while from the first, the 
Club has been in sympathy and co-operation with the for- 
estry officials of New Hampshire. Its leaders realize the 
present carelessness with regard to our forests, and during 
the past year they have secured such amendment to the 
charter of the Club as to permit, should it be deemed ex- 
pedient, the conducting of lumbering operations in a scien- 
tific manner, thus giving to our people some object lessons 
in forestry. 

This matter is an important one in our country and our 

As compared with the older nations of Europe, 
who have founded their methods on bitter experience, we 
are extravagant and wasteful to the highest degree, when 
our forestry interests are in question. It has seemed to us 
that an inexhaustible supply of trees lies at our very door, 
and we have not had the slightest thought towards the 
husbanding of our resources. But the thinking men of 
our country are well convinced of the foolishness of our 
present course; indeed, the effect of it has already shown 
itself in some industrial enterprises. With the plenty 
which is even now our lot, it would be short-sighted to 
reduce ourselves and our country to that condition which 
obtains in Germany and other countries, where the forests 
are planted and cultivated with as much care as the crops, 
and where elaborate systems of forestry are necessary to 
provide for them what would seem to us but meagre and 
insufficient supplies of wood. 

In this great work of establishing an American forestry, 
while there is still opportunity to preserve to us large 
tracts of forest-covered country sufficient for future needs, 
if judiciously managed, the Appalachian Mountain Club 
has taken the initiative both with its influence and its 
funds, and in so doing it deserves the support and the 
encouragement of every one of our citizens who has the 
future welfare of our wood industries at heart. 


times. 


Joun Ritcnie, Jr. 





This is the address, full of compliments, effusive with 
superlatives, which was delivered at Captain Mahan, by 
I)r. Sandys, the Cambridge Public Orator, in conferring 
the degree of LL.D. upon our distinguished authority in 


naval matters. Captain Mahan must have blushed as he 
listened : 


Hospitem nostrum, trans oceanum: Atlanticum ad Britan- 
hiam nuper advectum, animo fraterno hodie libenter saluta- 
us. Salutamus reipublicae maximae civem, virum et scien- 
tiae et historiae navalis peritissimum, qui in litteraruam monu- 
entis ordine perspicuo dispositis luculenter ostendit, gentium 
magnarum in historia maris imperium quantum valuerit. Dum 
talis viri libros stili lucidi lumine illustratos perlegimus, ante 
oculus nostros gloriae nostrae navalis imago velut ex ipsis un- 
dis splendida resurgit; in imperio nostro maritimo non modo 
commercii nostri late diffusi causam et originem respicimus, 
sed etiam colonarium nostrarum procul lacentium praesidium 
et auxilium agnoscimus; novis denique stimulis incitamur, ut 
orbis terrarum ad communem fructum, pacis universaeiad com- 
munem utilitatem gloriam illam e manibus nostris ne sinamus 
eripi. Auguramur etiam in posterum fratres nostros trans- 
marinos gloriae illius participes futuros; interim utrimque 
ciusdem sanguinis, eiusdem linguae, eiusdem gloriae conscii, 
trans oceanum non’ iam ut olim dissociabilem, hospitio in per- 
petuum (ut speramus) duraturo, dextras invicem libenter tendi- 
mus, 

Quos coniungit amor, nequiquam dividit aequor; 
: Iungimus unanimes trans freta magna manus. 
Duco ad vos virum hospitii iure Britannis coniunictissimum, 
rel navalis Americanae inter decora numeratum, Alfredum 
Thayer Mahan. 





An English paper says darkly that Mr. Gladstone is 
reading a novel, but refrains from giving the name of the 
novel on high ethical grounds, “ ‘Tomention its name,” says 
the writer in the English paper, “would be to give it a 
tremendous advertisement. I can see the pvblisher’s 
heading, ‘ The Novel Which is Being Read Aloud to the 
Grand Old Man Because He Cannot Wait Till He Has 
Recovered His Sight to Read It Himself.’ This would 
really be giving an unfair advantage to this novel over 
others equally deserving, so I withhold its name. Probably 
Mr. Gladstone will now be overwhelmed with letters from 
eager publishers who desire to find out if it be one of 


A SLUMBER SONG. 





Far away in the western seas 
Lieth an island all silver and gold, 
Where lullabies are sung by the breeze 
As it blows through the boughs of the bending trees ; 
Where none is weary and none grows old, 
And while to my bosom my child I fuld— 
Close thine eyes, my babe, and we 
Together will float on that western sea. 


Far o’er the rocking billows we'll sail 

Till we come to that wondrous shining land, 

Where the children play on the golden sand, 

And on many a hill top and flowery dale 

The fairies dance till the moon grows pale ; 

There we will wander, hand in hand-—— 
Close thine eyes, my babe, and we 
Together that marvellous land will see. 


Golden head pillowed on mother’s breast, 

Closed are the eyelids o’er weary eyes ; 

While from the world the daylight dies, 

Sweetly my baby has gone to rest, 

Gone where no evil nor fear can molest, 

Gone where the islands of dreams arise 
Far away o’er the drowsy sea— 
Sleep, my child, while I sing to thee. 





LAURENS MAYNARD. 





THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


* [An address delivered in the University of Pennsylvania, 
July 4, 1894, before the pupils and teachers of the University Ex- 
tension Course.) 


The Declaration of our Independence stated a fact in 
history. 

It was not merely the declaration of what people wished 
or prayed for. It stated what was, and had been for years, 
that the Thirteen States agreeing to it “ ARE Free and In, 
dependent.” 

It differs thus—it differs by the whole sky—from the 
Declaration by which Texas announces that it will be in- 
dependent of Mexico. It differs from any declaration by 
which Athens or Sparta, seventy years ago, might say- 
“ We will be independent of The Sublime Porte.” It differs 
from any deelaration by which Venezuela or Peru might 
have said, “ We will be independent of Spain”; or Brazil, 
“We will be independent of Portugal.” 
Such declarations are very noble, very grand. But 
they state a purpose and a hope only. The Declaration of 
the Thirteen States states a square fact of history: 
“ These United Colonies arg, and of right ought to be, Free 
and Independent States.” 


It is with peculiar pleasure that I find myself invited to 
speak of this Declaration thus, as a simple record of history. 
It is at the beginning of the summer work of the People’s 
College that this great anniversary recurs. It is this ac- 
cident, shall I say, which gives me the opportunity to 
speak of it as one of the historical memorials of the time. 
Very naturally, in the exaltation of a century and more, 
men have been glad to exhaust their rhetoric in enthu- 
siasm for the prophetic vision of the fathers who signed it 
‘—signed it with the ropes around their necks. It is 
natural, seeing that sucha poet as Jefferson was the author 
of it, that men should read, between the lines, Jefferson’s 
forecast of the noble realities which have followed fast upon 
the Declaration. Ido not pretend to speak in censure of 
any such enthusiasm in the utterance of to-day or of the 
last hundred and twenty years. But none the less am | 
glad that it falls upon me, in the few minutes for which I 
shall ask your attention, to speak of this distinctive charac- 
teristic of the great Declaration—that it declares a fact, 
and not ahope alone. These Thirteen States arr Inde- 
pendent. _ 

The old Greek word metropolis represented a condition 
of things which was quite familiar in history. From the 
metropolis to the colony there went forth supplies, stores, 
soldiers, munitions of war. The sovereign in the metropo- 
lis was supposed to exercise a condescending paternal care 


tion and advice. 
more paternal—I had almost said, more intimate—than 


of his colony in Canada. We have copies of the original 
instructions which Louis XIV. sent—and sent often, it 
would seem, at his own instance—to his agents, to his ser- 
vants, who were bringing up Canada for the French 
crown. In the lectures which I have the honor to read to 
you, I have had more than one occasion to show how a 
similar solicitude for the funny little colony at Orleans en- 
gaged the Regency and the Crown of France in the eigh- 
teenthcentury. A colony like that—such a colony, as I 


over the colonies which were growing up under its protec- 
As matter of practice, nothing can be | ration thought they had an easy task before them. Noth- 


the course of history, to proclaim that it means to try to 

be independent of the parent who nursed it and from whom 

it was born. 

But no such relationship existed, or ever had existed, 

between the leading colonies among the Thirteen and the 

Kingdom of Great Britain. The analogy, if it is to be 

sought at all, is to be sought and found in the short history 

of the state of Georgia. Here, in a fit of quasi-philan. 

thropy, the King of England and the government of his 

time had permitted themselves to be engaged in a sort of 

mock Louis XIV. business, and had sent over some people 

who founded Georgia. In the much cited instance of 

Carolina, John Locke, for so many years the secretary of 

the Commissioners for the Plantations, drew up a fanciful 
constitution, which never pleased anybody, and which, in 
fact, hardly ever existed except upon paper. But these 
are the only exceptions to which I need give so much as a 
minute, in the general flow of the history of the states 
which made the American union. The colony of Massa- 
chusetts, at the beginning, took care to have no relations 
whatever with the Crown. From the beginning till 
Charles I. fell, there will not be found a document of the 
slightest importance addressed by the independent state 
of Massachusetts Bay to any secretary of the King. On 
the other hand, it proved, very early in their affairs, that 
they could not display the flag of England on their fort 
when they were asked to do so by an officer in King 
Charles’s navy. When they found themselves threatened 
by that navy, they considered first the means of .fortifying 
Boston that they might keep out the invasion of their own 
sovereign ; and, second, they discussed the best method of 
removing to the valley of the Mohawk, into asealed wilder- 
ness where no Stuart should dare to come. 

Something similar to this could be said of Virginia. It 
may be doubted whether an ounce of powder or lead from 
the royal stores was ever furnished for that colony. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that William Penn, in the colony 
which established Pennsylvania, received no help from the 
crown. ‘“ Nourished by your care ?”’—these are the words 
ascribed to James Ogis—“It was your oppression that 
drove us to America. Our fathers plunged into the ocean, 
with the charter of freedom in their teeth, and left the 
faggot and the sword behind them.” 


Coming later down, we do not ourselves, perhaps, . 
remember, as definitely as we should, the condition of these 
thirteen provinces on the 4th of July, 1776, at the moment 
when the Declaration was published. The royal govern- 
ment had held small garrisons at Crown Point and at 
Ticonderoga, but the Green Mountain Boys and the Con- 
necticut troops under Allen and Arnold had struck the 
royal flag there more than a year before, and these forts 
were now garrisoned by the Continental army. Four 
months before the Declaration, in March, Howe and his 
army had sullenly withdrawn from Boston, and had taken 
refuge as far away as Halifax. Hostibus primo fugatis was 
the proud motto of the medal Congress had conferred upon 
Washington. Clinton, with a large detachment, had 
threatened South Carolina, but the fleet and the army 
which embarked in it had been disgracefully driven away 
by the single province of Carolina. Of this signal victory 
the news had not yet arrived in Philadelphia. The royal 
governors of Virginia and New York had been obliged to 
take refuge upon the ships of the royal navy. There was, 
therefore, hardly a soldier of King George on duty between 
the province of Maine and the new-born state of Georgia. 

True, all parties knew that a war-cloud was gathering 
on the horizon; all parties knew that the ministry were 
redoubling their efforts to reconquer the land from which 
their soldiers had been driven. In point of fact, when 
Howe, a month after, gathered his forces at Staten Island, 
he had under his command the largest army which was 
ever seen in North America from the beginning up to our 
Civil War. But, in this great first week of July, when the 
Declaration of Independence was discussed, was signed 
and was issued, New England west of the Penobscot was 
without aa English soldier; Carolina could say the same, 
and so could the Middle States and Virginia. By different 
movements of the people, even the pretence of royalty had 
been swept away, and these states were in fact indepen- 
dent, as they declared themselves to be. 


I do not mean that the fifty men who signed the Decla- 


ing could be harder than their duty. I do not mean that 


the care which Louis XIV. took, from such a metropolis, | the little world of Lord North’s cabinet, or the larger 


world of Europe, regarded their bold Declaration as the 
announcement of a fact. The world of Europe knew and 
cared very little about them. The cabinet of Lord North, 
cared a great deal, but, as it proved, knew very: little. 
George the Third, unfortunately, took the notion, early in 
his reign, that he was a Bourbon King; a “Brummagem 
Louis XIV.,” somebody calls him. He thought that the 
Court of St. James had the same relation to Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, which St. Germain and Versailles had 








their books.” 


said just now, as Brazil or Peru—may find occasion, in 


had to Canada and to Louisiana. It was necessary to 
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undeceive him, and to teach him that these thirteen united 


colonies “are and of right ought to be Independent 
States.” 
It was true that, under the several Charters, some 


broken-winded soldier or some penniless courtier was sent 
over from time to time to be what was called ‘ Governor of 
Virginia,’ ‘Governor of New York,’ ‘Governor of New 
England.’ But how did the poor creatures govern? How 
did they get the daily bread for their wives and little ones, 
the for the 
dependent on the colonies, not the colonies who were 
dependent on them! Poor Lord Bellomont, governor of 
New England and New York under Queen Anne, was 
walking home one day from the Thursday Lecture in Bos- 
ton. ‘The poor man had to hear it once a week, lest he 
should offend the General Court of the Province who voted 
him his annual salary. 


or butter bread? It was they who 


were 


As the governor’s cortege passed 
an apothecary’s shop in the main street, His Excellency 
said to the shop-keeper, who was lounging at the door, 
“You have lost a precious sermon, Doctor.” ‘1 would 
have heard it,” said the independent apothecary, “if I had 
been paid for it as well as your Lordship was.” That is 
the way in which, under such auspices, an apothecary 

And the 


apothecary 


speaks to the Representative of Queen Anne. 
governor cannot help himself, because what the 
The 
The colony is independent of the crown. 
Earlier than this, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the combination of all the savages of New England had 
threatened the 


says is founded on the truth. crown is dependent 


on the colony. 


extermination. 
One in eleven of all their men were killed in war. 


four colonies there with 
More 
than that number carried the wounds of battle to their 
graves. Nearly half their towns were raided by the 
savages. It was a question, close to every man’s thought, 
whether they should not be all swept into the sea. So near 
was the exigency to one which should leave the colony of 
New England to be marked only by such traces as we find 
of the Norse colony on the coast of Greenland. When it 
all re-established, their friends in 


England asked them why they ha@ not sent for help. 


was over, and peace 
In 
fact, they had not sent for an ounce of lead or a thimbleful 
of powder. The answer was very simple. They had no 
concern with Charles II., beyond sending him now and 
then a complimentary present of a barrel of cranberries to 
flavor his Christmas dinner; or perhaps a cargo of spars, 

As 

We 
“We 


to show him what they could sell him for his navy. 
for the savages; that is our affair—it is none of his. 
coin our own money. We fight our own enemies. 
are and of right ought to be Independent States.” 
The presence of a few thousand English troops in the 
French war, which began with Braddock’s defeat and 
ended in Wolfe’s victory, did not change this habit of in- 
dependence. Braddock’s campaign gave nobody here any 
high idea of their sovereign’s skill in government. Aber- 
crombie’s wretched failure before Ticonderoga was an- 
other object lesson. Aunt Nabby was his nick-name with 
If Wolfe took 
Quebee (with the help of his American troops), Pepperell 
had taken Louisburg without the help of the English 
army. 


the New England contingent to his army. 


Indeed, I suppose that if an account were struck 
between the debit and credit sides, it would prove that the 
thirteen colonies had furnished more troops and sailors to 
England, for war outside their bounds, than England had 
The 
presence of an English soldier became a curiosity, and 
the ‘ British grenadier,’ 
the 


ever furnished them for purely American quarrels. 


who supposed his red coat the 
finest dress in world, found himself ridiculed as a 
‘lobster back,’ when at last he was landed in America. 

The value of such reminiscences to-day is in their les- 
son to mankind cf what we mean when we speak of SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

If to-day the farmer in Algeria, under the paternal 
rule of France, wants a bridge across a stream, he must 
send to Paris to have a board of engineers make the designs 
for the bridge ; then,in the fullness of time, perhaps, when his 
grandson is ready to marry some pretty girl on the other 
side of the river, an engineer officer from Paris will come 
to make the necessary surveys. 

If, on the other hand, an American farmer in Montana 
or in Wyoming wants a bridge, he goes across to his neigh- 
bor oppesite and they ‘talk the thing over.’ They then 
turn out with their oxen, and their axes, and their help, 
and they build the bridge. 

TI 


It would be fair to say that from the times of Feudalism 


lis is Self-Government. 


till now, Europe has never understood it; does not under- 
stand it to-day. 


The wri 





ters of Europe think that when we talk of Self- 
Government we mean ‘ Representative Government.’ Now, | 
but ‘Self. | 
is behind it in America; but because of Self- | 


Representative Government isa very good thing ; 
Government’ 
Government the American Republics are different from 
any others in the world, 


This is their standing lesson to 
Europe. 





When at last they defied King George, long before 
their representative body here declared their Indepen- 
dence, the local governments — I might say the individu- 
als —had declared war against him. When the town of 
Pembroke, which perhaps could not bring a hundred men 
into the field, in a legal town-meeting orders its selectmen 
to buy so many flints and so much powder, knowing that 
every man, under the law, must own, already, his own gun 
— what is that but a declaration of war against the King? 
And when yon study the two battles with which the Revo- 
lution begins— Lexington and Bunker Hill—you find that 
each is ‘the People’s Battle.’ On the day of Lexington 
there was no pretence at command. An insulted people 
turned out en masse and drove the red wolf back to his 
den. 

At the Battle of Bunker Hill it proved, by the death 
roll, that on that grim calendar every regiment in the 
army of investment had a representative, whether that 
regiment had or had not been ordered to the field. And 
from that hour to this it has been matter of controversy 
among the New England historians, who was the Ameri- 
can commander. There was no supreme command this 
side the good God! It was the People’s Battle! 

The duty of America to the world, I say, is to repeat 
with pitiless iteration this lesson of Self-Government, of 
Home Rule, of the origin of Independenee. To-day, under 
the shade of Independenee Hall, the lesson speaks louder 
than ever. It was not the Continental Congress who de- 
vised the Independence of America and then suggested it 
to the people. It was the people of America, who were 
already independent, who forced the Continental Congress 
to declare that independence to mankind. The Declara- 
tion announces a fact, and not merely a wish or a possi- 
bility. 

With his wife and child the American settler goes into 
a wilderness. He 
He chooses. 
He builds it. 
He plants it. In this abso- 
lute freedom of the man comes in that element of strength 


He has not to ask permission to go. 
goes. He asks no one to choose his land. 
He asks no one to build his road. No one 
tells him what crop to plant. 
which belongs to self-reliance, and to that alone. In re- 
turn, to the country which thus trusts him, which gives to 
him the priceless gift of freedom, he on his part offers his 
life readily when she demands it. 

A Russian gentleman once expressed his surprise to 
me, that in travelling thousands of miles fh America he 
had never seen a soldier. ‘ Why should you see a soldier,’ 
said [, “ where there are no enemies?” ‘““ Are not your 

“ Absolutely,” 
And I was able to say, proudly, that the 
frontiersman really only knew the national government as 
it extended to him such blessings. It brought him his 
It guaranteed his title to his farm. 
The state government, when it came, would give him aschool 
for his children. 


of a tax gatherer. 


letters brought you promptly ?” I asked. 
he replied. 


letters from home. 


But he might never know the presence 

I was myself forty years old, before a 
tax collector ever entered my house. Such a citizen 
grows up, unhampered by restriction, free to serve God as 
he will. No man can estimate or state in figures the value 
of his service to the state, or his loyalty in her defense in 
any moment of her trial. 

Self-rule like this is what made these Thirteen Colonies 
to be Independent States, and makes it so easy to declare 
their Independence. And that lesson of Home Rule, as I 
say, is the lesson of America tomankind. Austria learned 
it when she conceded, not too cordially, the self-rule of 
Hungary. Italy learned it, so gladly, when she wrested 
her independence from Austria. Sweden and Norway 
learned it, when each conceded the autonomy of each 
other. France might learn lessons of worth, if she would 
give some measure of local regulation to the people of her 
England is yet to learn it, when she 
concedes to Ireland, probabty to Scotland and to Wales, 
home management in home affairs. 


diveres provinces. 


And this does not mean, as all experience has shown, 
It means Self-Govern- 
It means that the workman in Philadelphia shall 
work at his or shall rest from his toil as he 
chooses, not at the command of any superior in Chicago. 
When the dazed English Colonel at Ticonderoga asked 
Ethan Allen by whose authority he summoned him. to 
surrender, Allen said he did it “in the name of God and 
Because he had been trained 
in the absolute freedom of the Hampchire grants, he wasa fit 
But for that Self- 


Government, he could have worked no such miracle. 


Representative Government alone. 
ment. 
business 


the Continental Congress.” 


agent—not servant—of the Congress. 








One hundred years ago, the Abbé Genty—a distin- 
guished French scholar of that time, now long since for- 
gotten—published an essay on the Result of the Discovery 
At the very end of his paper he 
says—writing in 1792—“ The independence of the Anglo- 
Americans is the event most likely to accelerate the revolu- 
tion which is to renew the happiness of the world. 


of America by Europe. 


In the 





—<—<——— 
bosom of this new nation are the true treasures which are 
to renew the world.” He names the relief to crowdeg 
Europe as one of the blessings which are to come to map. 
kind. The Emancipation of Slaves, the End of Conquest, 
Universal Peace, the Conversion of the World to Chris. 
tianity, are others. All these are to spring from the 
freedom, truth, honor and, in general, virtue of three 
millions of Americans; and he firds nothing else for them 
to spring from. 

He was perfectly right. These three million people, in 
thirteen states, “which are and of right ought to be indepen, 
dent,” had no gold or silver in their mines. They had no 
diamonds or rubies for crowns. They had no sugars or 
spices for commerce. As he says, they had their virtues— 
and they had little more. 

But they had these—and they had Freedom. And to 
those who have these, all the things of earth are added 
We know that on high authority. : 

All they could do was this. They could say to every 
man and woman, * You are a child of God. Here is the 


world of God. Enter. We will doour best. There shall 
be no king. There shall be no subject. There shall beno 


There shall be no slave. 
There shall be no vassal. 
shall be no follower.” 

It took them seventy years to say all this. When they 
did say it their prosperity began. Estimate as you please the 
wealth of this nation in 1861, when she spoke the last syl- 
lable and emancipated her slaves. Her wealth is now, 
after thirty years, five times what it was then. All that 
skill and industry, art and nature had accumulated since. 
John Smith and the Virginians starved at Jamestown in 
1607—all that 253 years had brought into existence in 
1860—has been multiplied fivefold in the thirty-four years 
which have followed 1860. This is the gift which the 
Father of men, whom they call the God of nature, gives to 
his children when they do their duty. 

This lesson of the centuries is the eternal lesson. 


mater. 


There shall be no lord. 
There shall be no boas. There 


It is 
not gold, nor silver, nor brass, nor lead, nor iron, which 
makes success. It is Truth, Honor and Justice. It is 
It is—as this forgotten Abbé said 
—on the virtues of mankind and the freedom of mankind 
that the future of mankind is to be builded. 


OMENS. 


Faith, Hope and Love. 





ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS WHICH STILL SURVIVE AMONG 
THE IGNORANT. 
(From the London Standard.j 

To write a comprehensive history of the omens and 
portents which have been seriously regarded by the super- 
stitious would necessitate unearthing folklore from time 
immemorial. But the labor might be justified; for the 
result would certainly be eminently curious. The more 
ignorant the people, the more prolific in superstitious 
beliefs: hence the advance of education means the absolute 
retreat and vanquishment of foolish supergtition. Witch- 
craft may be considered completely extinct in the present 
enlightened age ; but there remain many yet among us, 
who, while scorning the folly of a time which seriously 
believed in wizards and their occult powers, are much 
perturbed by omens that are of necessity absolutely devoid 
of meaning. 

With the wonderful mystery surrounding death, it is 
not surprising that there should be connected singular 
fancies, for that which is absolutely inscrutable to the most 
enlightened ages of the world’s civilization must have pre- 
sented terrors innumerable to the wholly ignorant. Thus 
the belief that the howling of a dog, whether by night or 
day, is the precursor of a death in the family, is not con- 
fined to remote districts of the country, any more than is 
faith in the ominous ticking of the insect whose supposed 
characteristics have caused it to be named the death-wateb, 
or the fancy that a humble-bee or a bird enters a room as 
a harbinger of approaching decease. A mouse squeaking 
behind the bed of a sick person is also supposed to be 4 
warning of death, and the breaking into the garden of @ 
cow is an omen that within six months a member of the 
family is to die. The faith in this singular idea is so stead- 
fast that there are many instances on record where death 
has actually followed the event, and, of course, the more 
often the coincidence has occurred, the more deeply rooted 
becomes the credence of the superstition. 

The striking of a clock during the giving out of a text 
in church is an unfailing omen to the credulous of a death 
ina parish. This is a warning in which few need fear to 
put faith, for whether the clock strike or not during the 
enunciation of the preacher’s theme, there can be little 
doubt that a member of a fair-sized parish is likely t¢ 
shuffle off this mortal coil sooner or later. Tocutone’s nails 
on Sunday is to have the devil with one all the week, 
although we find no assurance that refraining from the 
practice will keep the undesired presence away. Many 
are the omens of coming luck, the chief of them being the 








seeing of a dead donkey, and here again the ¢ 
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of small beer produce wonderfully convincing evidence in 
support of the theory that defunct asinine quadrupeds are 
surrounded by a singular glamour of luck. Happy those 
workers in Bologna, where it is alleged the poor patient 
donkey is relegated, after death, to the preparers of the 
well-known toothsome sausage to which the town has 
siven & name. If a spider be found on the clothes it is an 
unfailing omen that the lucky discoverer is to receive 
money. ‘There is an old belief, too, that if the left palm 
itches, money is to be paid away; while if the formicant 
sensation be confined to the dexter hand, the exact reverse 
isto take place. Classical literature gives us more than 
one reference to an itching palm, which would seem to 
indicate that even great and enlightened writers like 
Shakespeare were not entirely above the minor supersti- 
tions that were an article of faith with the ignorant. 

The breaking of a looking-glass is a sure omen of 
coming trouble for a period of seven years; but the sever* 
ity of this infliction is somewhat mitigated by the belief 
that the trouble is not to be a want of the necessaries of 
Nevertheless, this is of all portents the most 
desperately evil. 


existence. 
To have one’s teeth set wide apart is a 
sure indication of luck, as also is the meeting of a piebald 
horse; but the killing of a cricket is ominous of bad for- 
tune, while the turning of a feather bed on Sunday is sure 
» produce evil results. The belief that crickets bring 
vood luck to a house is universal; while the idea that their 
destroyers are tormented by having holes eaten in their 
stockings, would appear to be favored by some few locali- 
ties only. A sudden shivering is a sign that a goose is 
walking over one’s grave. Butcne need feel little concern 
on this account, for no worse can be portended than that 
we are to be comfortably buried on land, and not sunk in 
the unhallowed depths of the much sounding sea. 

There is an idea still extant that if the sole of the foot 
itches we are to walk over strange ground; if the knee, we 
are to genufleet in an unaccustomed meeting-house; if the 
elbow, we are to share our slumbers with a stranger; all 
of which, when compared with the terrors of breaking a 
mirror, present an aspect which is decidedly trivial, if not 
entirely unworthy of notice. As regards backbiting and 


sandalizing, there are various omens. Some consider 


that a tingling of one’s ears isa sign that a slanderer is at 
work, while others attribute the same signification to the 
Some again aflirm that to have a 
tingling in the right ear portends that somebody is prais- 
ing, while to experience the sensation in the other aural 
appendage signifies that somebody is oceupied in vilifying. 
There is certainly a terror in believing that we may not 
have a button sewn on a garment while it is on our back 
without ineurring the ill opinion of our neighbors, but 
there is a possibility that venomous tongues may still find 
wcupation if we invariably take off our coats for necessary 


burning of a cheek. 


repairs, or even never have them mended at all. 


, To see a moon for the first time through glass is noto_ 
riously unlueky, although itis not certain that we may not 


counteract any ill effeets likely to aecrue by at once turn 
ing over the money we have in our pockets, if any. 


party will die ere the year is over. 
of antidotal comfort to be found in the belief that if an un 


married person chance to sit between a man and his wife 
t dinner, he will infallibly be married before the year is 

Individual taste may determine whether this is to be 
considered a matter for congratulation or the reverse. To 


walk beneath a ladder is notoriously to invite calamity 


About this singular belief there is that meed of uncertainty 
which seems to add a mysterious charm to the bulk of simi- 
The calamity sought to be avoided by 
carefully abstaining from passing beneath the slope of a 
ladder may meana broken head or fractured limb, or it may 


lar credulities. 


be reduced to the ridiculous extreme of a drop of pain 


upon a coat or bonnet. The belief in the virtue of the 
‘our-leaved shamrock is as firmly planted as the certainty 
that St. Patrick killed the noxious creatures of the Emer- 
There is, perhaps, not an Irishman living who 
ovs not firmly believe that the finding of this freak of na- 
We have a similar fancy in 
our own island. But the omen comes from the clover, not 
the shamroek, and possibly the quartrefoil is quite as rare 


ald Isle. 
} 


( 
A 


ture does portend good luck. 


in England as in any other part of the world. 


lo stumble up stairs has long been recognized as a sign 
of coming luck, but as the action is not infrequently ac- 
coupanied by a bruised shin, there would appear to be 


some sort of reversal in the interpretation of this omen. I 


is impossible to affirm, however, that the finding of a pin 
or the picking up of a horseshoe may not be as likely to 
vring luek as the reverse, although it is somewhat difficult 
‘o discover why either should be presaged by so trivial and 
Turn in whatsoever direction 
one may, there is presented in the minor occurrences of 
*very-day life some belief that tongues speak to us unheard 
If we but know how to 


common a circumstance. 


in innumerable little occurrences. 


interpret these signs with sufficient clearness and certainty 
we may, indeed, be wise and happy, lucky and good; but 


To sit 
down thirteen at a meal is a sure indication that one of the 
To this there isa sort 


as the unfortunate fact bears itself irrefutably to our minds 
that there is a reading to nearly every omen which directly 
contradicts some other accepted version, we may be right 
after all in not preserving these relics of the dark ages, but 
in permitting them quietly to sink into the oblivion their 
uncertainty and absurdity has deserved. 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


THE OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE STREET CELE- 
BRATES HER FOURTH JUBILEE. 
[From the London Daily News.] 

A jubilee of the Bank of England is about to be cele- 
brated. We call it a jubilee, not the jubilee, of course. 
In July of this year the bank may celebrate its fourth 
jubilee, for it was founded in 1694. But it is now at the 
jubilee of its existence under the conditions established 
by the bank-charter act passed ‘by Sir Robert Peel—the 
act of 1844. Inthat year, most important changes were made 
in the banking system of the country and in the Bank of Eng- 
land itself. ‘The monopoly of a note issue was practically con- 
ferred on the Bank of England. The few private banks 
then issuing them were not deprived of their privilege, 
but all other banks in England and Wales were forbidden 
to exercise it; the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the banking department were made separate ; the 
number of notes to be issued was limited, and for all bank- 
notes in circulation over and above a vertain amount the 
bank was required to have gold or silver in its coffers to 
the full value of these notes. 

‘ As safe as the bank’ has in these fifty years become a 
popular saying, largely because of the bank-charter 
changes. Before that time the bank could not always 
command such confidence, but was liable to suffer from 
panies like its humbler contemporaries. Its notes were 
sometimes at a discount. In fact, they were 4 1-2 per 
cent below par when the bank-charter act was proposed. 
In 1810, they were at a discount of 13 1-2. There wasa 
run upon the bank in 1745, when the Highlanders under 
the Pretender reached Derby. The device adopted by 
the directors to check the run was to insist on paying all 
demands upon them in shillings and sixpences. But they 
had more effective help than that before long. To begin 
with, the London merchants stood by them, and set the 
panic-mongers a good example by publicly resolving that 
they would receive payments due to them in bank-notes, 
and pay debts in the same currency. The retreat of the 
Highlanders ended the panic. The bank was safe. 
One may see, any afternoon on the embankment, a 
military patrol. They are going to the Bank of England 
to guard it for the night. The origin of this was a 
different kind of ‘run on the bank,’ which may be read 
of in any history under the account of the Gordon riots. 
One Saturday in 1797 the bullion at the bank was getting 
low, and the directors feared a run on Monday. The 
government came to the rescue. It was a time of war and 
rumor of war. Great emergencies require extraordinary 
precautions. On Sunday an order in council was passed 
prohibiting the directors from paying cash for their notes 
until Parliament had been consulted on the subject. The 
restriction was in force until a time of peace returned. 
The London merchants joined the government in standing 
by the bank, and a parliamentary committee satisfied the 
public mind by reporting that the bank, after meeting al 
claims, would still have property worth fifteen and a half 
millions. Great banking catastrophes in the country in 
1825 affected the Bank of England, and nearly drained its 
coffers; in 1839, again, the great commercial depression 
reduced the bank bullion, and it was indebted to the Bank 
of France for assistance. 

“Allthis was changed by the bank-charter act, by which 
the convertibility of the Bank of England notes has been 





t 


amount now authorized is over sixteen millions on securi- 
ties, and against the remainder there is always bullion in 
the bank coffers. A governor of the bank once explained 
the security of the Bank of England noteholder ir this way. 
He said: “ The issue department is out of our hands alto- 
gether. We are mere trustees under the act of Parliameny 
to see that these securities are placed there and kept up to 
that amount. And in no case can anycreditor of the 
bank touch that which is reserved for a noteholder. We 
are in that respect merely administrative ; we are trustees 
to hold that amount in the issue department, and our bank- 
ing department is a totally separate function which has no 


rate credit opened in the bank ledgers. 
the bank’it is cancelled, and its credit is closed. 
every day there are accounts {made up of notes going out 
and coming in, aud the exact number in circulation is 
known to the officials. 


are not immediately destroyed. 


relation whatever to the issue department.” 


For every Bank of England note issued there is a sepa- 
On its return to 
Thus, 


More than 50,000 a day are paid 
in and cancelled. The old notes, though instantly defaced 
They are marked and put 
away in bundles, and kept for five years, in case any ques- 
tion might arise concerning them. There are always about 
80,000,000 of such old notes lying in the Bank of England: 
capable of being traced and brought to light in a few min- 
utes. Everything but the manufacturing of the paper for 
the bank-notes is done on the bank premises—the making 
of dies for the water-mark, the preparation of the plates 
used in printing and the printing itself. 

The management of the national debt is an important 
part of the bank’s duties, It is under the charge of the 
chief accountant and the controller of stocks under him. 
Organization is a virtue and a marvel in this department. 
The stock-books and transfer-books show the history of 
every transaction in government stock, and the stock- 
office library, where the old books are kept, has in the 
signatures of the past holders the best collection of British 
autographs in the world. Some years ago, when Mr. 
Thomson Hankey was giving in a lecture most interesting 
glimpses of the internal management of the bank, there 
were about 200 persons engaged in the department of the 
debt management. 
Their business was carried on in ten separate rooms in the 
bank building, not far short of 2000 books being in use for 
the transaction of current business. And everybody 
knows that the home government stocks are not the only 
ones managed at the Bank of England. Dividends were 
paid on seventy-five stocks when Mr. Hankey delivered 
his lectures. Since then the 'ocal government stock has 
been created, and others have been added to the list. At 
the bullion office of the bank gold is bought in at £3 17s. 
9d. per ounce instead of £3 17s. 10}d., which is obtainable 
at the mint, but only after delay. The chief cashier is in 
charge of the issue department. The secretary deals with 
all administrative business, matters that have to be brought 
before the Court of Directors, claims for lost notes, which 
average some 3000 a year, and so on. 

The court of directors meets every week ; the governor 
and deputy-governor, who are paid salaries of £2000 and 
£1500 a year respectively, are in attendance at the bank 
daily, and there are six committees of directors. One of 
these, called the committee of daily waiting, has duties 
which have been thus described: “To meet at 11.30; to 
receive reports of all proceedings at the branches; to see 
that the securities of the previous day are lodged with the 
proper officers; to take in or deliver wold or silver from 
the vaults ; to approve or reject bills offered for discount ; 
to examine from time to time the securities deposited by 
customers; and to attend generally to any work required 
from the governors.” ‘The other committees are named : 
The committee of treasury ; the committee of lawsuits and 
the management of the branch banks; the committee for 


bank concerned with the national 





perfectly maintained since 1844. On three occasions only, 


the severest distress—has it been found necessary to take 
any extra precautions; and then panic was easily allayed 
by the authorized suspension of the bank-charter act so 
far as to allow the directors to strengthen the banking de- 
partment by recourse to the reserves of the issue depart- 
ment. In 1866, it was not even found necessary to use the 
power of borrowing from the issue department. The bank 
could not now resort to the device of paying in shillings 
and sixpences, and would never need todo so. It could 
not, because the bank-charter act does not allow it. The 
act requires it to give gold for its notes on demand. It 
has the gold actually in its possession wherewith to pay the 
bulk of the notes, and government securities for the re- 
mainder. From a calculation based on the note circula- 
tion of the bank for many years, Sir Robert Peel assumed 
that the circulation of the bank could not in any ordinary 
condition of society, or under merely commercial vicissi- 
tudes, be reduced below fourteen millions. Therefore, the 
act of 1844 allowed the bank to issue this amount upon 
securities, of which eleven millions lent by the bank itself 
to the public made up the most important item. The 
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1847, 1857 and 1866—the two latter dates were seasonsof | 


house and servants and the examination of clerks; the 
committee of inspection for the accountants’ offices; and 
| the committee of inspection for the cashiers’ offices. The 
| bank buildings in the city cover nearly four acres, and 
| contain residences which the chief accountant and cashier, 
| or their deputies, are expected to occupy. At the bank 
| also, in addition to the military guard and the watchmen, 
| there are always in attendance, night after night, Sunday 
| by Sunday, and bank holiday after bank holiday, some 
_ clerks of character and standing. ‘The salary and wages 
| bill at the bank is not far short of $300,000 a year, and 
| the old servants’ pension bill is between £40,000 and 
| £50,000. The bank library contains from eighteen to 
| twenty thousand volumes. Ordinary banking business is 
‘conducted, not only at the bank, but in branches at Bur- 
| lington Gardens and near the Law Courts, and in Man- 
| chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Plymouth, 
| Neweastle-on-Tyne, Hull and Portsmouth. 








tobert 
| Southey will be found in a certain packet of letters written 
| to Southey by well-known people, which was picked up the 
other day by a collector of literary curiosities in London, 
for aridiculously small sum. 


It is hoped that much new matter concerning 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CARNOT. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Death, winged with fire of hate from deathless hell 

Wherein the souls of anarchs hiss and die, 

With stroke as dire has cloven a heart as high 
As twice beyond the wide sea’s westward swell 
The living lust of death had power to quell 

Through ministry of murderous hands, whereby 

Dark fate bade Lincoln’s head and Garfield’s lie 
Low even as his who bids his France farewell. 


France, now no heart that would not weep with thee 
From thy hand 
The staff of State is broken; hope, unmanned 


Loved ever faith or freedom. 


With anguish, doubts if freedom’s self be free. 
The snake-souled anarch’s fang strikes all the land 
Cold, and all hearts unsundered by the sea. 
Nineteenth Century. 


LITERATURE. 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY AND MORAL CHARACTER. 


By John Maccunn, M. A., Professor of 
New York: 


ErHIcs OF CITIZENSHIP. 
Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. 
Macmillan & Co. 

This is a book of closely condensed thought and thor- 
ough scholarship. The analysis of the several topics 
treated is as complete as possible and every detail is pre- 
Yet the style, though otherwise nearly 
faultless, the 
thought is apt to be elusive to any but the most attentive 


sented clearly. 
is sometimes somewhat abstract, so that 
reader. 

The writer is evidently a Leliever in democracy, the 
liabilities of which, however, do not escape his notice. 
But he defends it successfully against the exceptions taken 
to it by such writers as Maine, and even guards it against 
the charges of producing evils which are involved in the 
views presented by some of its friends, as Mill. 

Mr. Maccunn discusses very candidly the doctrine of 
human equality and shows that, in the sense popularly 
attributed to the term, no such equality exists. Men are 
not equal in that sense, and this point he makes more 
clear than it is usually made by writers who take this 
ground. But the fact is, nevertheless, “to be recognized 
alike in moral and religious experience, that the humblest 
member of the community is possessed of a spiritual 
worth which effectually parts the man and the animal.” 
On this he bases the justification of the bestowal upon the 
citizen of civil and political rights. Fraternity is insisted 
upon as an essential condition of democratic society, and 
this rests upon the same foundation of spiritual worth. 

In the chapters on The Rights of Man and Citizenship, 
the author exposes the too common errors concerning the 
former, and makes some very wholesome suggestions. 
Citizenship is shown to involve something of a far higher 
importance than the mere assertion of rights or the enjoy- 
ment of them—it implies duties and responsibilities as well, 
and those, too, of a serious character. 

The Rule of the Majority in Politics has seldom, per- 
haps never, been so intelligently set forth, while the criti- 
cism bestowed upon those who have so much to say on 
‘the tyranny of the majority’ is discriminating, frank and 
valuable. Democracy and Character occupies a chapter 
The 


same may be said, though in a different way, respecting 


crowded with fresh and most seasonable suggestions. 


Luxury and Its Influence in a Democracy. 

One might almost wish that the author had extended 
his treatise so as to embrace something more on the prac- 
tical application of the principles laid down; but even as 
it is, to the student of civies the little work is a great boon. 

GEORGE M. STEELE. 
THREE NOVELS. 


THE LiIGut OF OTHER Days. By Mrs. Forrester. 


T OF Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

MarY FENWICK’s DAUGHTER. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THe New Timotuy. By W. M. Baker. 
& Brothers. 


By Beatrice Whitby. New 


New York: Harper 


Three very different novels are these, each written by 
an author with a purpose, albeit the purposes are not of 
the same kind. 

Mrs. Forrester has been known for years as a writer of 


passionate love stories wherein trials, misunderstandings | 


and mislovings are the rule, but wherein, nevertheless, the 
ending is usually agreeable. This latest from her pen— 
the title of which seems more poetical than practical—is 
a very pretty story of a youthful pair, and begins at the 
close of the marriage ceremony. The bride is but nineteen 
and very charming, the bridegroom all a bridegroom should 
be. 
when the hero was stricken with paralysis the flower-like 


The tale ends, nevertheless, with a double death, for 


heroine could not survive; so Heaven sent her pneumonia | 
and she died first, leaving her year-old daughter as a legacy 


to her parents. 





of the fragile quality of Victoria, where would the world 
be! 

Mrs. Forrester deplores, in her by-chats with the 
reader, the decay of romance, of privacy, of reverence, and 
the setting-up, instead, of the gods of Toleration and Real- 
ism. She is especially forcible on the subject of Equal 
Rights, and one chapter is made very amusing by a con- 
versation on the subject where the heroine asks with 
horror, “Do I look like a ‘ women’s rights’ woman?” and 
is answered by her dinner partner that she is pretty and 
well-dressed, two attributes yet to be seen in connection 
with advocates of women’s equality. |“ Women’s rights,” 
he adds (the old answer), “are to be made love to, to be 
protected and taken care of; to be worked for, provided 
for, fought for ; to have a friend, a slave, a lover in every 
man, and to be cherished as the most valuable and delight- 
ful of all earthly possessions.” Mrs. Forrester forgets that 
not every woman is young,’pretty and attractive. 

This novel is not important, nor even interesting ex- 
cept for the few entertaining bits of this kind. 

In Mary Fenwick’s Daughter we meet the modern 
‘gentlemanly girl,’ the girl that is brought up like a boy, 
riding to hounds and indulging in manly sports that please 
her, while she is bored by the usual employments and 
amusements of young ladies. Probably no other kind of 
character could belong to the child of Godfray and Mary 
Fenwick, especially if she be a spoiled child at that and al- 
lowed her own decision in everything. 

The story tells how by sore chastisement, the result of 
her own wilful folly, she learns to appreciate her true lover 
and to lead a life the reverse of what she planned. It is so 
strange that parents calmly let their children rule them 
and come up as they will, neglecting the obvious duty of 
restraining some characteristics and cultivating others ; 
they yield to the supposed inevitable instead of striving for 
something better. Lady Young pursues her wonted course, 
with mischief-making tongue, to the very end, She is a 
well-known type. One loses much of the pleasure of the 
book unless one has previously read The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick. 

The Rev. Mr. Merkes, the muscular Christian hunts- 
man, Bob Long, the poetic Mrs. General Likens and the 
others of Rev. W. M. Baker’s characters in The New 
Timothy, dear to readers of fiction twenty years ago, once 
more appear, this time within paper covers sent forth by 
Harpers. They were full of sweetness, those stories of 
Mr. Baker's and they have lost nothing of attractiveness 
with age, even though the social conditions under which 
they were written and with which they deal have suffered 
something of change in the passage of the years. 

Mariz A. MOLINEUX. 


THE WHITE CROWN_AND OTHER Stories. By Herbert D. 


ard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

These eight short stories, mostly collected from various 
magazines and bound together now in attractive form, bear 
the marks of the author's versatility of imagination and 
keen insight into the characters he describes. ‘There is 
no sameness or tameness in the book. But pathos and 
humor and thrilling incident succeed each other in interest- 
ing contrast, so as to awaken an appetite in the reader for 
more such stories from the same pen. 

The romantic account of a successful crusade fer univer- 
sal peace among the nations—by the wearers of the ‘ white 
crown ’—is told so vividly as to make it almost seem possible 
and certainly desirable to be realized in this our era of 
far-reaching combinations of men. In The Semaphore, 
one’s sympathy and admiration are awakened for the 
faithful switchman standing at his post and watching for 
the movement of the lamp in his home, which is to signal 
the death of his sick child. The next story gives a strik- 
ing contrast, finely drawn, between the highly cultured 
woman, of noble lineage and lofty character, and the 
coarse and igiorant servant girl whose falsehood and 
stupidity are the means of convicting the innocent of mur- 

der—a result which seems utterly improbable; and yet 
| the story implies its possibility. The romance founded 
on the Bible story of the Father of the Faithful is told so 
_vividly as to seem like some contemporaneous biography just 
come to light. Only an Incident pictures most pathetically 
| the learned cobbler, an unhonored and unrewarded student 
| of natural history, such as we can but hope has no counter- 
| part, at least in our times. The Equation of a Failure 
| begins with an encouraging little homily, and the story is 
so well managed that the reader is surprised at the out- 
‘come of-it all. 
The closing story skilfully describes, in the fisherman 
_and his wife, types that are not uncommon, wherein deeply 
felt and deeply hidden affection is brought out by some 
simple, homely thing—in this case, through’the pet cat 
who has been their common interpreter. Altogether, the 
book is well worth reading, and will be a favorite doubt- 
‘less with many this summer. 





| The charming prose poem, The Friendship of Nature, 


This is very nice, but if all women were! by Mabel Osgood Wright, will prove a treasure-house of 





delight to all true nature-lovers. Mrs. Wright has been a 
close and earnest student of nature in all her aspects, and 
she has studied with a poet’s eye, so that in these chapters 
we have not merely the anatomy of nature but her very 
heart and soul. She evidently, in her studies of birds, has 
not followed John Burroughs’s advice, “If you want to 
know a bird, shoot it. Don’t ogle it with an opera-glass,” 
The gun she has used is a harmless one, albeit it carries a 
double barrel. Thus she has been enabled to know the 
birds, not only the family traits, but the individualities as 
well, of different members of the same species. 

The chapters on The Garden of tie Sea, A Song of 
Summer and The Story of a Garden are particularly 
charming. The latter should be published as a tract and 
distributed among all the Local Improvement Societies, to 
show them that a little wild nature is not incompatible with 
a beautiful home. ( New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


In Broken Links, that story of Mrs. Alexander’s about 
the true love whose course is said never to run smooth, 
are some pitfalls and stumbling blocks which will surprise 
and puzzle the reader. And he will very likely be 
reminded of the proverbial blindness of love, when the 
story suggests that the blind leading the blind are only 
saved from falling into the ditch by a bit of chance,quite mar. 
vellous even for a novel. One can only wonder why there 
should have been a hindrance to the entrance of the grand 
passion into the self-poise of Janet. One admires the 
honest kindliness and is amazed by the equally honest 
self-deception of Palliser; and there arises frequgntly 
surprise and disappointment when he fails to come up to 
one’s expectations. When the excuse is offered, “it is 
different with men,” one wonders why it should be, or 
refuses to believe it is, in all cases. The bluff old sailor- 
gentleman father is a restful pleasure all through the book. 
But the question which must occur to the reader of the 
first chapter is the same with which the book, closing, 
leaves unanswered—possibly with the purpose of recalling 
the mind for a moment to some of the points of the story 
that may serve as beacons to travellers o’er life’s stormy 
main. (New York: Cassell & Company). 

Mr. Lispenard Rutgers has travelled much in this 
country, and has seen many things; too many to be satis- 
factorily described in one small volume. In the twelve 
chapters of his book, On and Off the Saddle, Mr. Rutgers 
has done little more than record his experiences from day 
to day in his journeyings. Sometimes the experiences were 
curious and might have been interestingly presented, but 
Mr. Rutgers has hastened over them, omitting picturesque 
details. On the other hand, he has been careful, several 
times, to explain that he and his party slept well upon 
certain nights. 

One or two bits of description are, however, moderately 
good. There isa picture, vivid enough, of a bullfght, 
another of a cock-fight, and several of various girls of 
divers nationalities. Mr. Rutgers is at his best, however, 
in telling the story of a little battle between several men 
and a bear, and in parts of an account of acyclone. But his 
book is of no particular importance regarded from any 
point of view. 


The Mascot Publishing Company has seen fit to print, 
along with several highly exciting novels by Marie Walsh, 
a new edition of The Sorrows of Werther. Why the 
Mascot Publishing Company should have chosen out of all 
the number of melancholy books, ‘The Sorrows of Werther 
(by Johann Wolfgang Goethe, author of ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Elective 
Affinities’ etc., as the title page hath it) to reprint, it is 


not easy to tell. To be sure, The Sorrows of Werther, 
though not as strong a tale of suicide as Without Dogma, 
by Sienckiewitz, which closely resembles it, is neverthe- 
less an excellent story in its own sentimental way, and has 
furnished many a soulful person with a good pretext for 
weeping; but it is in no sense a novel of the times, One 
thinks of it as likely, perhaps, to come out in fine binding 
with elaborate illustrations, in a set of Goethe’s works; but 
it is hardly the book one would have pitched upon as prob. 
ably popular among readers of paper-covered novels. ‘The 
highly educated class of those readers, one would think, 
have read it, and the less educated class would find Wer- 
ther’s repeated bursts of emotion—fashionable in novels of 
the middle of the century—tiresome even if they under- 
stood why a grown man should feel so at all. 

It may be, however, that a demand for the book has 
risen from the popularity of Massenet’s opera of Werther, 
recently produced in America. At all events, here itis for 
fifty cents, worth any number of blood and thunder novels, 
if any one will but read it. 


That some one is afraid the movement in New York for 
women’s rights will prevail is made evident by a little book 
which appears, published by Harpers in “1958,” under 
the title, The Women’s Conquest of New York, by a Mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety of 1908. The author has 
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treated the subject humorously, making play with allusions 
to the conspicuous weaknesses of women. One is by no 
means sure the state of affairs he describes would come 
about or whether the actual result would be better or 
worse than the one in the book; but it is, at all events, an 
amusing bit of faney that he has written out. It is likely, 
however, to cause some discomposure among women. 





JULY MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July is a summer number 
judiciously made up by the editors without too many arti- 
cles that demand energetic attention. There is, beside 
the regular instalment of Philip and His Wife and the 
regular departments, the beginning of a series of certain 
letters of Sydney Lanier to a friend in Philedelphia, 
edited with excellent art by William R. Thayer. The 
City on the Housctops, unsigned, is a description of sum- 
mer life among the inhabitants of tenement districts in 
New York city. It is decidedly more suggestive than 
articles of its kind usually are. In the Dozy Hours is the 
dreamy title of an article by Miss Agnes Repplier, upon 
the books wherewith one reads one’s self to sleep. No self- 
conscious realism is interesting, in the dozy hours, thinks 
Miss Repplier; and she goes on to speak with flippancy 
and contempt of the subjects treated in the modern novel ; 
adding, however, with that fascinating disregard of con- 
sistency so characteristic of Miss Repplier, “ ‘These things 
are all admirable in their way.” Other articles, more or 
less interesting, in the July Atlantic are Pontiac’s Lookout, 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood; Al Mamoun, by Clinton 
Scollard; The Home of Gloostap, by Frank Bolles; 
Lucretius, by R. ¥. Tyrrell; On the Beach at Daytona, by 
Bradford Torrey ; The Red Bridal, by Lafeadio Hearn ; 
The Mayor and the City, by Harvey N. Shepard; To- 
Morrows and To-Morrows, by Stuart Sterne; Coleridge’s 
Introduction to the Lake District, by Myron B. Benton; 
On Leaving Winchester: MDCCCXCI, by Louise Imogen 
Guiney; Monetary Reform in Santo Domingo, by J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin; and Baroness Tautpheus, by M. L. 
‘Thompson. 

The International Journal of Ethics comes out this 
month, an interesting number, with this table of contents: 
Naturalism and Ethics, Right Hon, A. J. Balfour, London; 
Effect of the Clerical Office on Character, Rev. Langdon 
C. Stewardson, Worcester; Religious Sentiment and the 
Moral Problem in Italy, Giacomo Barzellotti, University 
of Naples; The Limits of Casuistry, Rev. Hastings Rash- 
dall, Oxford, Eng. Practical Ethics, Prof. Wm. Knight, 
St. Andrews; The Punishment of Children, M. M. Man- 
gasarian; Discussions and Book Reviews. 


Ex-Speaker Reed has the floor in the North American 
Review for this month to give his opinion of the present 
administration of national affairs. It is not a flattering 
opinion, as might have been expected. Superintendent 
Byrnes, who is becoming a literary person, gives the 
result of his great experience with the New York Police 
Department in an article on How to Protect a City from 
Crime. It is a particularly good article, coming as it does, 
from an expert on criminals.. Superintendent Byrnes 
points out incidentally that there is no such thing as honor 
among thieves, and asserts impressively that education is 
the greatest protective agency, not because educated men 
are least criminally inclined but because they see most 
clearly the risks the criminal runs. ‘The wrangle over the 
South Carolina liquor question is kept up by Governor 
Tillman and Major Dorgan of Darlington. Mark Twain 
furnishes the first instalment of a most vigorous and enter- 
taining paper, In Defence of Harriet Shelley, his purpose 
being to vindicate the memory of the poet’s wife from 
biographical misrepresentation. The postmaster of Ney 
York, Hon. Charles A. Dayton, contributes a paper on 
The Postal Service at New York; Prof. Goidwin Smith 
deals with the Problems and Perils of British Politics, and 
I’. A. Mitchel tells How to Make West Point more Useful. 
Under the caption of Life at the Holy Sepulchre the Rev. 
Godfrey Schilling, O. S. F., vice-commissary of the Holy 
Land, contributes an article on a comparatively unknown 
phase of life in Palestine. 


that organization. The notes and comments include three 
papers: The Prospects of Mexico, by Walter M. 
O'Dwyer; The Dangers of Vaccination, by William B. 
Hidden, M. D.; and Is Country Life Lonely? by C. H. 
Crandall. 


With this number of Harper’s Magazine, Charles Dud- 
The 


ley Warner opens his story, The Golden House. 
first scene is a description of a dance in a studio, and it 
is curiously like another description of a dance in a studio 
that appeared somewhere, written by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, last winter. It seems not unlikely that these 
two descriptions were founded on some function in a 
studio, at which both Mr. Warner and Professor Matthews 
had been present. Dr. Brooks’s account of the sensations 


W. J. H. Traynor, the presi 
dent of the ‘A. P. A.,’ sets forth the aims and methods of 


spirited as Mr. Post’s account in Harvard Stories, is valu- 
able, because it is a record of personal experience several 
times repeated. A particularly interesting article is that by 
Hepry Loomis Nelson on The President at Home,setting forth 
the little embarrassments caused by the conspicuousness of 
the president’s position. Owen Wister’s story for this 
month is Specimen Jones, a tale of a tenderfoot and the 
good luck which followed him. Even his ludicrous equip- 
ment turned out to be the means of saving his life. The 
first part of the tale, where the tenderfoot dances and 
then makes his tormentor dance, seems, however, much 
more natural than the latter part where the Indians flee 
from the delirious man without shooting. Mr. Howells’s 
instalment of recollections of his first visit to New England 
is interesting as the earlier instalments. Mr. Alexander 
McAdie has a discussion of the possibilities of using light- 
ning as power, that is both entertaining and instructive. 


Mrs. Helen H. Gardner, author of several novels of 
more or less value, has an article in the July Arena on the 
question whether or no heredity can be modified by 
environment. Mrs. Gardner comes to the not remarkably 
fresh conclusion that it can be modified. Other articles in 
the Arena are Whittier’s Religion, by W. H. Savage; 
Monometallism and Protection, by C.S. Thomas; Occult 
Science in Thibet, by Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph. D.; India 
Silver, Wheat and Cotton, by Samuel Leavitt. James L. 
Hughes, a fellow townsman of Prof. Goldwin Smith, exam- 
ines and criticises the professor’s protests against The 
Enfranchisement of Woman. Justice for Japan, by B. O. 
Flower, is a review of the treaties of 1858 and a demand 
very pertinent that justice may be done just now. Henry 
Wood writes of The Higher Evolution of Man; Martha 
Foote Crow contributes a poem, The Babies in the Street; 
Henry Frank discusses The Crusade of the Unemployed ; 
Thomas E. Will, A. M., Henry L. White and others con- 
tribute to a symposium showing the necessity and value of 
Public Parks and Playgrounds in our modern cities ; Cru- 
cial Moments in National Life is a short but strong and stir- 
ring paper by the editor on the conflict in national life 
between moral forces and cynical materialism. A. R. 
Carman tells an unusual story of a phase of civilization 
perfectly familiar in life, but rarely met with in fiction, in 
How They Boomed the Elgin Street Church. Walter 
Blackburn Harte contributes another bit of fiction, Awak- 
ened —a social story. 
interesting. 


The number is comparatively 


NOTES. 


All the works of Robert Louis Stevenson are to be 
issued in twenty volumes, magnificently bound, in limited 
edition. A thousand copies will be printed in Edinburgh, 
wherefore the edition is to be called the Edinburgh Edition. 
One hundred copies are to come here, to be sold by the 
Scribners. 
Van Bibber and Other Stories appears in paper cover, 
bearing a colored imitation of Mr. Gibson’s picture of the 
entertaining Van Bibber, sitting beside his small protégé 
in the dressing-room just after Her First Appearance. It 
is published by Harper & Brothers. The firm has also 
published recently Carlotta’s Intended and Other Tales, 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart; An Interloper, a story of 
French provincial life, by Frances Mary Peard; Our 
Home Pets, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s new book about 
birds, dogs, cats, etc.; and, in the Black and White Series, 
John Kendrick Bangs’s Three Weeks in Politics, and W. 
D. Howells’s farce, entitled Five o’clock Tea. 


Joining the Cavalry, one of the stories in. the little 
book of Break o’ Day Tales (Query: Why Break o’ Day 
Tales?) by Frank West Rollins, published by the Joseph 
Knight Company, is interesting for the picturesqueness of 
the description it contains of a militia camp. The other 
tales are hardly as good as this one. It is Mr. Rollins’s 
failing, as it is the failing usually of immature writers, to 
use too many adjectives of general significance ; wherefore 
he fails to be impressive. Also, one or two of his plots are 
fantastic; that, for instance, of ‘The Steam Interlude, 
wherein for several days ships cannot make steam and lie 
helpless on the waves. 


In the Independent for June 21 appears a cleverly 
written article, by Henry Austin, called: The Ghost of the 
Common. 

Sara Bernhardt has spoken contemptuous words about 
the French Academy because of the refusal of that body 
to admit Zola. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, inventor of artistic life in the 
West, and certain other people not as great as Mr. Garland 
have formed an association to see that the West shall 
presently get cultivated. Mr. Garland is president. The 
society is called the Central Art Association of America. 
It will keep an eye upon the literature, drama, music, 
architecture, sculpture, and industrial arts of the West. 
Just think, with Mr. Garland as president, what gorgeous 
hues of local color will be discovered by that society; Mr. 


Hamlin, who will have no artist treat any subject not of 


his native lair! Look out, you artistic West! Mr. Gar- 
land is observing you from the top of his Central Art 
Association of America ! 


The Sphinx — that mysterious poem which Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, having written, kept in MS. for years, because, as 

he said, if it were published it would destroy all domes- 
ticity in England — has at last come forth, in elaborate 

binding. With praiseworthy regard for the domesticity of 
Engiand;the publishers of The Sphinx have bound the book 
in such a costly way that few people can afford to buy it; 

therefore not much domesticity will be destroyed. But 
perhaps they think that, what with the translations of 
French novels and The Heavenly Twins and The Rubicon 
and The Yellow Book and the rest, domesticity is now pre- 
pared for something shocking. Next autumn, The Sphinx 
will be issued here by Copeland & Day. It contains fine 
dignified passages and beautiful thoughts, and after all 
touches the gross ones as inoffensively as may be. 

The editor of many Japanese papers does not pose in 
public in his true position, but merely as a clerk. The 
men whose names are conspicuous in connection with the 
papers are the prison editors. Their duty is to go to 
prison whenever the particularly strict Japanese censor 
decides that the paper has said something reprehensible, 
and that is pretty often. The prison-editor is paid only 
when at work, that is, in prison. ‘The censorship of the 
press in Japan is very severe. 

Certain arbitrary acts of William II., Emperor of Ger- 
many, have made the German government rather self-con- 
scious. A pamphlet on Caligula, by Prof. Quidde of Ber- 
lin, was long forbidden circulation by the authorities, on the 
ground that it suggested a comparison between that cruel 
emperor and the kaiser. The restriction has now been 
taken off. 


The story of little Jennie Creek, who saved a World’s 
Fair train from wreck last summer and was therefore dec- 
orated by President Carnot of France with the gold medal 
of the Legion of Hon r, is told in verse in Harper’s Young 
People for July 3. 

Walter Besant was dissatisfied with the title he had 
chosen for his serial in Harper’s Bazar, so at the last 
moment he changed it from A Crown Windfall to Beyond 
Dreams of Avarice, and thus it appeared in its first instal- 
ment on July 7. 

One has ceased hoping to find in the average English- 
man knowledge about American history, but really one 
would think the advertising agent of a publishing house 
would know something of the contents of a historical work 
before writing about it. Therefore, it is somewhat aston- 
ishing to read in the announcements of the English house 
that is publishing Captain Mahan’s life of Farragut the 
statement that the hero of Mobile was “the great confed- 
erate admiral who attacked regardless of circumstances 
and never turned back.” 


Mr. Albert B. Vandam, who modestly refrains from 
announcing on his title pages his name, as the author of 
the entertaining, but not very reliable, An Englishman in 
Paris and My Paris Note Book, is a naturalized subject of 
France. 

Mr. T. J. Wise is the compiler of a Browning bibli- 
ography in five parts. 

It is a significant fact that Professor Drummond’s 
emotional works are vastly more popular than his inform- 
atory ones. The circulation of The Greatest Thing in the 
World reached 312,000 copies; that of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, 114,000 ; but Tropical Africa, only 28,000, 
and Baxter’s Second Innings, 25,000. 

The Peasant State is to be the title of Edward Dicey’s 
forthcoming work on Bulgaria. Mr. Dicey has been 
gathering material in that country for some months. 

The authoritative works on Ornithology, according to 
Quaritch’s Rough List, are very expensive. Audubon’s 
Birds of America, in nine volumes, including plates and 
Netter press, is held at £350. 

Paul Sabatin, the author of the fine Life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, recently crowned by the French Academy, is a 
priest of a little country parish in France. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie is going to be married. His betrothed 
is Miss Mary Ansell, an actress, who had a part in Mr. 
Barrie’s- very successful play,‘ Walker, London.’ The 
young author is ordered abroad for his health, and he will 
be married before he goes and will take his wife with him. 


Summer Reading, the catalogue of the recent light lit- 
erature published by Harper & Brothers, is in press. It 
will contain notices of Blackmore’s Perlycross, Davis’s The 
Exiles, and Other Stories, Capt. King’s Cadet Days, Miss 
Wilkins’s Pembroke, Thomas Nelson Page’s Pastime 
Stories, Ruth McEnery Stuart’s Carlotta’s Intended, W. 
D. Howells’s A Traveler from Altruria, Bang’s Three 
Weeks in Politics, Mrs. Steel’s The Potter’s Thumb, 
Hardy’s Life’s Little Ironies, Olive Thorne Miller’s Our 
Home Pets, Emma Wolf’s A Prodigal in Love, and many 
other recent books. 








of an oarsman in a ’varsity boat-race, though not quite as 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14. 
Be not misled by strange fantastic art, 
But in your dress let nature take some part. 
Garrick. 
SuNDAY, JuLy 15. 
Our feelings and our thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 
Longfellow. 
Monpbay, JULY 16. 
Of fortune’s sharp adversity, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperity, 
And it remember, when it passed is. 
Chaucer. 
Turspay, JULY 17. 
If wrong you do in summer among the flowers, 
You must atone in winter among the showers. 
Charles MacKay. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 
Words, like Nature, half,revéal 
And half conceal the soul within. 
Te nnyson. 
THURSDAY, JULY 19. 
That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundreds soon hit ; 
This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit. 
Robert Browning. 


20. 


FRIDAY, JULY 
New occasions teach new duties; 
Times makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
J. R. Lowell. 


TREAT THEM ALL ALIKE. 





To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 

In your issue of July 7, under the title of ‘The Panacea,’ 
Mr. Goodrich speaks of the great Chicago strike and 
argues that a government ownership of the railroads will 
not prevent such strikes. He quotes as a ‘conservative 
recommendation’ the statement: “ Tired of the struggles 
of rival organizations to demonstrate which is the stronger, 
the people may elect to take the management of railroads 
into their owu hand, subject the railroad service to mili- 
tary discipline, and so make another great stride toward 
the realization of the socialistic ideal of all for each and 
each for all’; and then with the most forcible use of the 
reductio ad absurdum he argues that to prevent such 
strikes as this the government ownership of railroads only 
would not be sufficient; if it started in to own anything, 
government would have to own everything. His article 
ends with the statement that the employees of the railroads 
in the hands of receivers were the first to refuse to do 
their duty, and that nothing better or different could be 
expected of roads owned by the people ana operated 
through the Post-office or Agricultural Department. 

This may very likely be the case, and yet it may be 
true that if the roads owned by the people were operated 
by the War Department there might be fewer strikes. 
This, it should be remarked, is the impression of the ‘ con- 
servative ’ socialist quoted by Mr. Goodrich, and perhaps 
the socialist would not see the absurdity in Mr. Goodrich’s 
reduction. It seems curious to hear a socialist recommend 
such things, but the rather summary manner in which such 
offences as disobedience and insubordination are treated 
in the army would very likely be effectual in the preven- 
tion of strikes. 

Toestablish ‘military discipline,’ however, in the rail- 
road service las very great objections, one of them being 
its great expense. To maintain military discipline in the 
army you need, among other things, one commissioned 
otticer to, say, thirty men. To supply the railroads with 
such a complement of officers would be extremely expen- 
sive if possible. 

But it is not necessary to go to the army to find a body 
of men who do not strike. Engineers on locomotives 
sometimes strike, but engineers on steamboats live up to 


their 





contracts and do not strike. Is it not fair to say 
that if we treat locomotive engineers as we treat the men 
who have the care of marine engines, they will not strike 


? 


too *% 

Before you answer this question it is only fair for me | 
to remind you that it is poor Uncle Sam who keeps the | 
steamboat engineers up toa performance of their con- 
tracts. And how does he do it? He holds examinations 
from time to time to determine who are fit to run marine 
engines, and when he finds men who are fit he gives them 
If a man has no such license, he cannot run an 


And what One 


licenses. 


engine on a steamboat. is the result? 
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result is that the men who hold the licenses do not strike. 
This may be because they are too good workmen and sea- 
men to strike ; it may be because they do not wish to lose 
their licenses. 

Before, then, we try the very inconvenient expedient 
of government ownership with or without government con- 
trol, why not arrange that Uncle Sam issue licenses to 
competent locomotive engineers, and then see that no man 
without a license is allowed to run a locomotive ? 

Extend the idea further, if you will. License train con 
ductors—they are no less important than pilots and should 
be as well acquainted with rules of roads as are pilots with 
rules of water-ways. 

In practice, if the government issued such licenses, the 
better roads would probably employ no one either as en- 
gineer or as fireman who did not holda government license 
qualifying his running an engine. Of course, it would be 
understood that any breach of contract by the employee, 
proved before a proper court, would result in his losing his 
license. This would put the railroad and the employee on 
equal terms; for if the railroad breaks its contract with 
the employee he can now recover damages. Our present 
difficulty seems to be that neither the railroad nor the 
government can punish a striker when he breaks a con- 
tract. 

Truly yours, 
Tuomas Coram. 





WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


| 

The New England Weather Service issues the follow- 
ing crop bulletin for the week ending July 9, 1894. 

Another week of light local showers in southern states 
and general showers in northern sections has just passed. 
It has been cool all the last part of the week, with danger- 
ously near frosts in low places on the mornings of the 8th 
and 9th. 

All crops made a good growth in Maine during the 
week, as frequent showers and generally warm weather 
prevailed. Very little haying has been done, but a large 
crop is promised in most counties. One correspondent 
says one-fourth more than usual; another that there is 
more than for several vears. Grain generally looks well, 


though rust is striking slightly in southern counties. 


Pastures are good. Corn is backward in places, but grow- 
ing well. Early potatoes promise well, while late ones are 
now backward. One correspondent from Penobscot county 
says the apple crop, which promised to be so full when 
blossoming, is blighting rapidly and will not be more than 
one-fourth to one-half crop. This is the only unfavorable 
report regarding the fruit in this state. 

Cooler weather, with frequent local showers, prevailed 
in New Hampshire, except in the southeastern counties. 
Potatoes 
have made rapid growth, and corn has mostly recovered 


from the early cold. 


Where rain has fallen, all crops are improving. 


In southeast counties little or 
rain has fallen and crops are suffering. 


no 
Haying in this 
section has been pushed along and some report half done. 
Farther north it has just been begun, and little progress has 
been made on accouut of the showery weather. 
improving and is yielding better than was expected. 
At Hartland, Windsor county, Vt., 1.27 inches of rain 
fell in the shower of the 6th, doing some damage by lodg- 


Hay is 


ing oats and soaking hay that had been partly cured. 
Rains were general, with cloudy and mostly warm weather. 
Crops have grown extremely fast and are all looking well, 
except where oats have been slightly rusted. Hay promises 
a good crop. Some hay has been cut, but haying is not 


general. Pastures are luxuriant. Raspberries and cur- 
rants are ripe and a good crop. 

In northeastern Massachusetts excellent hay weather 
has prevailed during the week and much has been cut. 
Much more is ready to be put in, as it has ripened very 
fast, because of the continued dry weather. Western 
counties are not generally suffering for rain, and the week 
was most cloudy and threatening, but throughout the 
greater part of the east rain is bacly needed, and in places 
many crops are already ruined. Oats are rusting and 
Potatoes are wilting, and in some fields the 
tops are simply dry and dead. 
pastures. 


drying up. 
Feed is getting short in 
The ground is so dry that late garden seed for 
green fodder cannot be put in. 

In Woburn not enough rain has come to lay the dust 
since May 31. 32 
Where any rain has come at all corn 
seems to be doing well, and in places potatoes also. A 
blast of wind, preceding a thunder shower on the 34d, 
caused some damage in Middlesex and Essex counties by 
blowing down grain and heavy grass, and blowing off limbs 
and even breaking down trees in Concord. 

The correspondent at Yarmouthport sends the follow- 
ing: “Cranberry bogs feel the effects of the dry weather, 
so the blossoms are not setting well. I don’t hear of the 
fire worm having done much damage, but we have a new 


At Provincetown there has been only 
inch since Jeane 1. 





kind of a worm that some call the army worm, that has 


totally destroyed a good many acres. They have appeared 
on bogs, mostly where they were flowed up to June 1 or 
later. The worms average about one inch in length. We 
suggest that these worms be referred to the entomologist 
at the Agricultural College, Amherst.” 

In southern Rhode Island the weather has been very 
favorable for haying, and a large part of the crop has been 
secured. Farther north, rain and clouds have delayed 
operations to considerable extent. Oats are rusting, and 
apples dropping in places, but generally crops have im- 
proved and are doing well. Rain is needed, especially in 
the south. 

Some sections of Connecticut have been visited by 

thunder showers, which have supplied moisture for the top 
of the ground. The showers have been scattering and con- 
fined to no particular locality. In other sections very light 
rain has prevailed on one or two days, enough to hinder 
haying, but did little good to the crops, as the wind took 
up the watey immediately. Parts of Hartford and New 
Haven counties seem to be suffering as much as anywhere, 
Here tobacco is still growing well, but corn has begun to 
roll, potato tops are dying, raspberries are a complete fail- 
ure, apples are dropping badly and grain is ripening pre- 
maturely. Potatoes are being injured in most districts, 
and a short crop is now in prospect, 
Rye is very fine and is 
Huckle- 
Grapes 
At a fruit growers’ meet- 
ing held in Meriden on the 6th, reports from various sec- 
tions of the state showed the peach prospects to be from one- 
fourth to one-half a full crop. Peaches in vicinity of 
Greenfield Hill indicate a large crop. 

The following amounts in inches give a general idea of 
the distribution of the rainfall during the week: Maine— 
Eastport, .16; Portland, .08. New Hampshire—Newton, 
.02; Brookline, .53; Orford, 1.836; West Milan, 1.32; 
Stratford,.76. Vermont—Northfield, .51; Hartland, 1.68. 
Massachusetts—Boston, .17; Middleboro, .25; Province- 
town, IT; Nantucket, .04. Rhode Island—Block Island, 
10; Kingston, .23. Connecticut—New London, .10; 
Greenfield Hill, .61; Lebanon, .68. The fall in New York 
city was 1.76; in Albany, 1.54; Montreal, 1.24, and Que- 
bec, 1.64. 


Corn is generally doing well. 
being harvested. Oats are improving in places, 
berries and blackberries promise a large crop. 


promise poorly where reported. 





Summer Opera. 


There have been four light opera companies in full 
blast in the city this week, all playing to crowded houses, 
but whether they are all paying is a matter known only in- 
side box-offices. Pauline Hall and her company have come 
to the Boston with a curious production founded on La 
Belle Héléne. A few of Offenbach’s songs have been 
deemed by Miss Hall and her companions ° sufficiently 
meritorious to be used; the rest of the performance is made 
up of music for which the eminent composer of opera- 
bouffe is not to be held accountable. ‘The libretto also has 
been altered to suit the modern taste in humor. The merri- 
ment flows spontaneously as a running brook from the lips 
of all the comedians, and who shall be harsh enough to say 
that some of it is not very good? For Miss Hall, with her 
voice, quite fresh, and her taking ways, is on the stage 
nearly all the time and with her presence tides over such 
situations as might otherwise be dreary. 

‘Davy Jones’ at the Museum continues to be popular. 
Mr. Dan Daly has had a remarkable success with * Don’t 
Get Gay with Shay,’ that very dashing song he has inter- 
polated. He is received nightly with much applause. 
‘The other day the newsboys of the city were taken to hear 
the opera, and since then every one has been hearing 
snatches of ‘ Don’t Get Gay’ whistled on every thorough- 
fare—more or less incorrectly to be sure, but it means 
popularity even if it is not musical. 

Miss Williams also suited the pewsboys and they as 
well as others were in ecstasies over tiny Miss Gilroy. 
The chorus of this company is particularly good, and that 
is fortunate, for some of the best of the music is assigned 
to it. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mason have determined to give it 
up. After to night’s testimonial to Mrs. Mason, there will 
be no more performances this summer by thee Manola- 
Mason Opera Company, and that is a pity, for the company 
was beginning to give the Mikado excellently. Whatever 
the curious little season has or has not done for the 
organizers of the company, it has, at any rate, enhanced the 
reputations of Mr. George Boniface, Jr., and Miss Ethel 
Balch and Miss Trixie Freganza. Mr. Boniface, even 
though he cannot sing very well, is a good Koko. He 
plays the part without undue affectation, and without more 
athleticism than is called for by precedent, and he brings 
out his points clear. Miss Balch, with her very dainty 
mannerisms and her graceful poses, and with her pleasant 
voice, small yet of excellent quality, has given an imper- 
sonation of Pitti-sing—a role wherein one or two stage 
favorites before her have sung and danced their way into is 
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high popularity—quite as good as any that has been pre- 
«ented here. And Miss Freganza has given to her part of 
peep Bo a personality that is astonishing, to one who con- 
ders the little chance there is to display personality as 
Peep The general run of Peep Bos have been ‘ young 
persons” who giggled; and did nothing more. Miss 
preganza did do something more; she played the part 
with all the little gestures of an unconscious, romping, half- 
vrown girl, doubly charming for certain little affectations 
of awkwardness. It was a very good impersonation. Elma 
Delaro fitted the part of Katisha as well as ever. It is 
cal that Mr. and Mrs. Mason have organized a concert 
company to give entertainments this summer in the 
large hotels at fashionable resorts. 


30. 


Timothy H. Carter, 


There died on Wednesday, at his home in Newton- 
ville, at the great age of ninety-five years and six months, 
one of the men whose years of active life were spent in 
pbuilding up the city of Boston on the fair and strong com- 
mercial foundation on which it rests to-day. 

limothy H. Carter, who came to Boston in 1815, has 
left his mark all over the city. _It was he who established 
the Old Corner Bookstore on Washington street ; who 
published the United States Gazette of which ‘Theophilus 
Parsons was editor; who set up the first type foundry in 
Boston and the first stereotype foundry in New England ; 
who first did power printing in Boston; who practically 
created Newtonville. Few lives are so full of useful 
accomplishment. as this, spreading over nearly the whole 
nineteenth century and not only keeping pace with its 
development but leading in its advancement. 





Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is receiving for his serial 
story, St. Ives, which is to appear in Mr. Astor’s Pall 
Mall Magazine, pay at the rate of ten cents a word. The 
young writers who are in high spirits on receiving checks 
ior stories at the rate of a cent and ahalf a word may take 
this as a hint of what they are coming to. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
\orces'= Academy. 
A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins Sept. 


Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Certificates admit to various colleges. 


THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
ment, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build- 
ings heated by steam, Ample playgrounds. 


LD. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


laboratories, 


THE Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 





fhe Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
logirls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
lothose who desire it, and students who wish may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there 
lore the school permits but a small number in each house, under 
the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
being to insure’ the comfort and training of those committed to 
them. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their devolopment. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 
_ Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His ottice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 


SELECTING 





a School 
For Next Autumn. 


A little pains taken now to examine schools may save much 
erplexity two months hence. CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL- 


HOUSE (693 Boylston St.) is now open daily to visitors, from 
9.30 to 1, 


A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 


dualitied Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 


Special Instructors, Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 








POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 

tgs.“ *"ded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


Mcecettom Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N. H. 


A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 


SuMMER TUITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 





stitute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


Sa in 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 





OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOT. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1ith 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 





ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. ‘Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurRMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





RD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. Building un- 


surpassed for comfort and health. ‘T'wenty-tive acres —twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 
_— Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


FakApreo 








NEw England Conservatory of Music. 





Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelteu, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANE W. HALE, Gen’) Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





THE Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price 0 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 
Boston. New York. 


161 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


P RIVATE Tutoring. 





A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more t!:an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Tei:ns 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass, 
HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 


buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 








23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 





litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector. 


— so Mi 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 


BRUSsEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
hsp Ac 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. ‘The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog - 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


C° LGATE 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 
monials froin pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


nle 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Llall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 


and’ Dey School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyi- 


vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted teclinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys 2 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 36 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


‘THE Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 








HORACE MANN WILLARD D. S&c., Principal 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 











It was the Courtier Lansor who aftirmed that: 
“By the glove, one reveals the birth,’ and, 
while we may possibly query the absolute truth 
of his statement, we must admit that a well- 
bred lady should be well gloved. 

It is for this reason that so many thousand 
ladies wear only the ** Duchesse’’ Glove, which 
in its differing qualities, buttons and finish, 
always represents the latest fashion, and, be- 
cause of its superlative wearing qualities and 
reasonable prices, proves to be the cheapest, 
as weli as the most fashionable glove made. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. , 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR“*MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M.D. 


Office, Park Square. 

Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 

Ottice Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. : 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is 
still continued at her oftice ,Tuesdays, from 6 to 
9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


VALLEY HOTEL. 


N. H. 


2° 


Cor. 


M., daily. 





Hillsboro’ Bridge, 


75 miles from Boston. Four 
trains a day each way. 
hours’ ride from Lowell Depot. 
Healthy, pure water and air. Fine 
drives. Situated among the 
Granite Hills of New Hampshire. 

Board $5.00to $10.00 per week 
according to room. 


J. H. BROWN, 
PROPRIETOR. 








EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Beaton, 


FOR SALE. 


A SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Address Typewriter, care Boston 
Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mass. 
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SMOKELESS POWDER. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 
Good-by to mortar, gun, petard, 
To war’s destruction and alarms: 
Not long shall hate the world retard, 
Or drive the nations up in arms. 





For iron ships of modern date 
Are such—if two belligerent be— 
They both must sink as sure as fate 
In the deep caverns of the sea. 


But none the less is war on land 
A danger men must henceforth shun: 
No troops to wholesale death will stand 
Of any nation ’neath the sun. 


With smokeless powder not a cloud 
Can hide the battle’s furious show ; 
Where are the men so brave and proud 
That certain death they care to know? 


Each soldier now will pick his man, 
And he himself selected be, 

And each sharp-shooter in the van 
Be shot by one as sharp as he. 


The wit of man has gone thus far, 
With fatal modes that soincrease, 
We soon must see the end of war, 
And hail the thousand years of peace! 


Harper’s Weekly. 
CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Emperor William has a new carriage 
which is lighted inside and outside by 
electricity. The horses also bear small 
lamps on their harness. 

George Colby Chase, the newly elected 
president of Bates College, was born in 
Maine in 1844. He belongs to that branch 
of the Chase family from which sprang one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and also Salmon P. Chase. 





| Miss Balfour,the sister of the English 
Conservative leader, who is_ travelling 
| through Africa, was recently the guest of 
| Cecil Rhodes at Capetown. 

The civil engineers of Germany have de- 
cided to erect a monument to the memory 
of Dr. Werner von Siemens, the famous 
electrician and inventor, in the German 
capital. A well-known sculptor will carry 
out the work. ; 

Marshal Canrobert, the famous French 
soldier, denies the report that he is about to 
publish his memoirs, much to the satisfac- 
tion of some people. The marshal is in ex- 
cellent health, and carries his great age 
with ease. 

Among the royal riders of the wheel are 
the King of the Belgians, Queen Wilhel- 
mina, Princes Waldemar and Carl of Den- 
mark, and Princes George and Nicholas of 
Greece. 


Franklin MacVeagh of Chicago, demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States 
Senate, like his brother Wayne is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and studied law and practised 
for some time, but lost his health and then 
went into the wholesale grocery business at 
Chicago, where he has acquired some 
| wealth. He is a man of great culture and 
| intellectual attainments. 





The house in which Martin Luther died 
at Eisleben, Germany, bore no mark to in- 
dicate this fact until a few weeks ago. The 
| famous house, however, has_ been repaired 
| and restored in a worthy fashion. It con- 
| tains many relics of the great Reformer. 


| Samuel B. Arnold, who was implicated 
| in the project to abduct President Lincoln 
in 1865, and was sentenced to Dry Tortu- 
gas for life, being afterward pardoned by 
President Johnson, is now keeping a meat 
stall in a Baltimore market. 


Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire is 
said to be the best whist player in the Sen- 
ate. 


The mother of General Boulanger, who 
died in Paris on the 4th, was ninety-two 
years of age. 

The hundredth anniversary of William 
Cullen Bryant’s birth will occur on Novem- 
| ber 3 next; but the people of Cummington, 
| Mass., will celebrate it on August 16, be- 
cause those whose presence is desired will 
be better able to be present on that day. 


| Themonument to be erected at Via Reg- 
gio to the poet Shelley, near where his body 
was washed up by the waves and cremated 
| seventy-two years ago, will consist of a 


statue by Ducchesi, on a fitting pedestal, 
and it will be unveiled some time in 
August. 

M. Sorel, one of the new French Acade- 
micians, is said to be descended from a 
sister of Charlotte Corday, and is fifty years 
old. 


There are eight women colonels in Ger- 
many, all of whom draw their pay regularly 
—namely, the Empress of Germany, the 
Dowager Empress, the Princess Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, the Queen Regent 
Sophia, Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, the Duchess of Connaught, the 
Duchess of Edinburg and Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. Catherine Salisbury, a sister of the 
Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, who was 
killed by a mob at Carthage, IIl., June 27, 
1844, is still living near Fountain Green, III. 

Professor Goodell of Yale has accepted 
the professorship of Greek in the American 
school at Athens, which was recently offered 
him. 

Miss Ethel Harraden, a sister of the 
author of Ships that Pass in the Night, has 
written the music of a fantastic opera en- 
titled The Taboo, which has been success- 
fully given in London. 

The yearly salary of Ida Lewis, the fa- 
mous keeper of Lime Rock Lighthouse, at 
the south end of Newport Harbor, is $750 
and two tons of coal. She is past fifty now, 
her hair slightly streaked with gray, and 
her face somewhat rugged and weather- 
beaten, but she is still alert and strong, 
and can man her boat in the roughest 
weather. 


Miss Sophie A. Nordhoff, a former stu- 
dent of medicine at Washington, according 
to foreign papers, has been appointed a 
physician at the famous Woman’s Clinic of 
Professor Von Winkel, in Munich. She is 
extremely popular. 

A sentimental French jury acquitted a 
forger named Cloarec at Cherbourg the 
other day, because he said he wanted the 
money to send his intended bride to Paris 
to undergo a surgical operation on which 
her life depended. 


Janet Carlyle Hanning, the only sister of 
Carlyle, is living near Toronto, Canada. 
She is the widow of Robert Hanning, who, 
after an unsuccessful business career in 
England, emigrated to Canada, and became 
foreman and train despatcher on a Canadian 
railway. 

The Rev. E. E. Willey of Sedalia, Mo., 
has been expelled from a local Chautauqua 
circle because he umpired a game of base- 
ball. 


A monument to John Brown on the site 
of the old fort wherein he took refuge at 
Harper’s Ferry is an early possibility. 
Capt. Chambers, an old and respected citi- 
zen at that place, has set about getting sub- 
scriptions, and already has secured prom- 
ises of $15,000 for the monument. 


Harvard College crosses the ocean for 
one of the university preachers, and calls 
Rev. Joseph Estlin Carpenter of Manches- 
ter College, Oxford. One of the great 
privileges of a student at Harvard is that 
of hearing the most eminent preachers of 
the time in Appleton Chapel, among whom 
have been Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, George A. Gordon, Leighton 
Parks, Charles Carroll Everett, Alexander 
McKenzie, William Lawrerce and Lyman 
Abbott. The Manchester College pro- 
fessor is one of the principal Unitarians in 
England, a Sanskrit scholar, and an elo- 
quent preacher. 


Walter Aldrich the bibliographer of 
Providence, R. I., has in his possession a 
unique bandanna handkerchief, one yard 
square, made of silk, of red body, with 
portraits of Davis, Beauregard, Semmes, 
Lee, Mason, Slidell, Morgan, Jackson and 
Johnson, printed in black, encircled with 
wreaths of characteristic southern leaves, 
with ferns and the cotton plant on white 
ground. It is said to be the only one 
extant of the twelve ordered for the Con- 
federate Government, in England, by Judah 
P. Benjamin, and was rescued, when on his 
way to this country,from the Alabama when 





she sunk. It subsequently became the 





——————— 
property of General Kirby Smith, but yj; 
Aldrich now owns it, and has it framed and 


glazed and values it at $1000. 

Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow has been 
made an honorary member of the Ney 
Hampshire Historical Society, and a corre. 
sponding member of the Maine Historica) 
Society. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh That 
Contain Meroury, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on age re ee from reputable 
physicians, as the darhage they will do js 
ten fold to the good you can ibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh oe manufac. 
tured by F. J. Cherey & Co., Toledo, 0, 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucoys 
surfaces of the system. In buying Halls 
Catarrh Cure, be sure you get the genuine, 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials 
free. 

Seld by Druggists, price T5c. per 
bottle. 


For Over Fifty Vears 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
tecthing. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. 2%. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughont the world. Be eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING Syrup. 


6.0 AYLOR 
1Ust WHISKIES 
MADE 


BOTTLED Pj RE 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT. 


——————$ 


NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Miate HK Brave vont 


Perfect Accommodations 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 

weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 

DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 

Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 








EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons pera D. LEE. 
Calls made day or night. 





Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by Dr. PARK'’S 
Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $¢.00. Drug stores or by mail. 


PARK MEDICAL 00. 
7 Park Sq., Boston. 
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be 
local and general, cured 
starvation diet. 


Obesity, 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


Jisplacement and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


supports or operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests 


with lack of bust develop- 
ment, are rapidly improved 
9 by this method. 


Nothing develops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


No Charge for Consultation. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 


5 PARK 


SQUARE. 











WHEN THE HEART’S IN ITS PRIME, 








BY MARY BERRI CHAPMAN. 
The Sun ’s on his throne, and the Wind on his 


tour 
Like wandering minstrel o’er meadow and 
moor, : : ; 
The day and the season are both in their prime, 
And youth ’s at its sweetest and tenderest time. 
The buds are in bloom, and the birds sing their 
best; 
The trees are in leaf, and the orchard is dressed 
With clustering fruits,for the year’s in its prime, 
And youth ’s at its ripest and tenderest time. 


Too soon shall the clouds cover sunshiny sky, 
The voice of the minstrel be hushed to a sigh ; 
Too soon shall the day and the season decline, 
And clustering fruit shall be melted to wine. 


The petals shall fall, and the songsters depart, 
The foliage fade like the youth of the heart; 
For swift rans the current of pitiless time, 

And always the swifter when life’s in its prime. 


The birds and the blossoms and fruit shall 
appear, 

With summer’s return and the turn of the year, 

The breeze shall be sweet, and the sun be as 
fair; 

Alas! but the prime of my youth is not there, 

Each month of the year has its prime, but in 
truth 

There ’s only one prime in the season of youth, 

Though hearts love again, and shall love for all 
time, 

There ’s only one love when the heart’s in its 
prime. 


The Century. 


THE NAJA-KALLU NECKLACE. 
hY JOSEPHINE COTTON SHACKLEFORD. 
(From Romance.] 

My father was an officer in the British 
army, my mother an Italian lady. The lat- 
ter dying a few months after my birth, and 
my father’s regiment being about the same 

time ordered off to India, I was taken in 
charge by my paternal grandmother, living 
on her estate in Somersetshire, England. 
In this sheltered seclusion I remained for 
eighteen years, when my grandmother died 
suddenly of heart disease, and I was sent 
out to India under the care of a minister’s 
wite who had been home on a visit. 

Never shall I forget my sensations as we 
steamed into the port of Bombay. The 
day was heavenly bright, and the purple 
waters of the ocean were broken into shim- 
mering waves by a breeze which was soft 
as acaress, The wharf seemed en féle—a 
materialized vision of some scene from the 
Arabian Nights. 

I had never seen my father nor his fam- 
ily, and felt fully what I was, a stranger in 
a strange land, my heart torn and bleeding 
from the wrench given it at parting from all 
I knew or loved. I stood on deck like one 
spellbound, when I felt myself encircled by 
a pair of strong arms, while a deep, sono- 
rous voice was saying in my ear: “My 
daughter, welcome to India,” and swing- 
ing round, I beheld my father, a middle- 
aged, soldierly man, with iron-gray side- 
whiskers and a sun-tanned visage. 

He conducted me to his victoria (the 
only familiar-looking object I saw, and even 
it had native coachman and footman), and 
we were bowled rapidly along the smooth 
Streets, whose quaint scenes, with kaleido- 
Scopic change, flashed past us; out into 
the suburbs, along a line of Parsee resi- 
dences, with their white walls and brilliant 
flower-beds—up on Malabar Hill, where 
my father’s bungalow sat in a grove of 
tamarind trees, some distance from the 
road, 

On the low, vine-draped veranda stood 
my step-mother, with her children, waiting 
to welcome me. She was a washed-out 





looking little woman, indolent and amiable, 
evidently a victim to the enervating climate, 
and her three children—all girls, and aged 
respectively nine, six and three—bore a 
striking resemblance to her. 

Her greeting was not lacking in cordial- 
ity, but the little ones drew back in round- 
eyed wonder, regarding me as though I 
were some strange bug or beetle. The 
look on their faces brought a sob to my 
throat, and oppressed me with a feeling of 
intrusion and superfluity. It seemed im- 
possible for me to take the stamp of my 
new environments, and adjust myself to an 
insignificant r6le—I, who had been all my 
life the central figure and spoiled darling of 
my grandmother’s household. 

I lived almost exclusively on fruits and 
boiled eggs, for palate and stomach alike 
rebelled at the curried dishes which at first 
I vainly essayed to eat, with the tears 
streaming down my cheeks, to the no small 
amusement of the children, and disgust of 
the servants, who regarded as a personal 
insult my inability to appreciate the native 
cuisine. 

From the soft-voiced ayah, who had 
charge of the nursery, down through the 
different grades, to the old punkah-puller, 
squatting all day in the basement, and jerk- 
ing the cord which kept in motion the fans 
about the house, I was made to feel an 
alien. ‘ 

“ Send me a cobra stone by Bentley. He 
is sick, and is coming home on furlough,” 
my school chum, Caroline Rochester, had 
said as she kissed me good-by at parting. 

Bentley was her brother—a captain in 
the cavalry. On the third day after my 
arrival, I was sitting on the matting-covered 
floor of the library with Dorothea, the 
youngest child, who evinced a growing 
fondness for me. We were playing with 
her three Persian kittens, curled up on my 
lap like fluffy white pom-pons,when Captain 
Rochester was announced. 

He was six-and-twenty years old (I had 
learned this from Caroline), tall and slender, 
with languid, thoroughbred, nonchalant 
manners, very white teeth, a blond mus- 
tache, chestnut hair, and earnest, gray 
eyes, fringed with dark lashes, but he was 
too emaciated:to be even moderately good- 
looking. 

I suppose it was our unconventional in- 
troduction and his relationship to Caroline 
that took away the constraint of a first 
meeting. Besides, he had been in India 
but a few months, and his easy reference 
to people and places that I knew was like a 
balm to my aching heart. I was soon bab- 
bling to him with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance, while Dorothea and the kit- 
tens climbed about over our knees. “ Have 
you ever taken the walk through the woods 
to the beach ?” he asked, when we had ex- 
hausted home topics. 

“No,” I replied, all my discontent surg- 
ing back, “I have never left the house since 
I entered it. I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid ? Why, of what are you afraid?” 
he queried, with an amused look on his 
face. 

“ Tigers and lions, and snakes and—and 
everything.” The ready tears sprang to 
my eyes as I cantinued, hotly: “ Oh, I hate 
this country! I shall never, never feel at 
home here!” 

“ What a child you are—not much older 
than Dolly,” he said, softly, as he leaned 
over to pull her tip-tilted nose. *“ Why 
there’s no more danger of wild animals in 
this part of India than there is in England 


and keep out of the way. You will feel 
differently when the strangeness of it all 
wears off.” Pressing my hand encourag- 
ingly as he arose to go he added, “ But you 
must get out, where you will see many 
things to divert you.” 

In compliance with Captain Rochester’s 
suggestion, I asked permission of my step- 
mother to drive into the city the next day 
shopping. She readily consented upon con- 
dition that 1 would excuse her from going, 
and take the ayah and Dorothea instead, 
adding as an afterthought that I must be 
careful to avoid exposure to the sun, as it 
would be apt to bring on fever. 

As soon as tiffin was over, we started: 
The top of the victoria was thrown back, 
for the sun shone fitfully, and clouds loom- 
ing up from the ocean horizon portended 
rain. We continually passed country carts, 
filled with produce, and drawn by bullocks. 
We drove through the copper bazar, but 
when we came to the flight of stone steps, 
leading down to the ancient town, we aban- 
doned the carriage, and proceeded on foot, 
pausing often to inspect the novelties which 
met us at every turn. 

Just as we left a Chinese shop, with its 
pervasive odors, and were shaking our 
heads discouragingly at the almond-eyed 
Celestial standing bowing before us, and 
repeating persuasively: “ Wantee anytling 
aday?” a sudden shower poured down. 
We scurried into the next door, where cop- 
per and brass vases, jars, and bowls were 
piled in artistic confusion. 

Hearing a laughing ejaculation, I looked 
around, and my heart gave a leap which 
sent the blood to my neck and face, as I 
saw Captain Rochester standing in’ the 
room, shaking the rain-drops from his hat. 
“T learned from your gari-mala that you 
were on the street, and just caught a glimpse 
of you as you vanished in here,” he ex- 
plained, taking my hand, and kissing 
Dorothea. 

The rain poured down in solid sheets, 
falling before the door like a liquid curtain 
that shut us in from the outside world. 
The air was pungent with the odor of a 
heap of rain-washed guavas on a fruit-stand 
near, and Captain Rochester, taking advan- 
tage of a cessation in the shower, stepped 
out and purchased a basket of pomegran- 
ates, oranges, figs, little deliciously sweet 
yellow bananas, not more than two inches 
long, dates, and a purplish-looking fruit 
about the size and shape of an egg, with a 
smooth, glossy skin, musky odor, and sub- 
acid flavor, which I did not like, but which 
the ayah and our taciturn host, whom we 
had invited to share our feast, devoured 
ravenously. 

When the rain was over, we prepared to 
go, but remembering Caroline’s request for 
a cobra-stone, I asked our host if he could 
supply one. He hobbled to hisfeet with an 
alacrity which I should have thought im- 
possible to one of his cumbersome dignity, 
and disappeared into an inner room. 
Hastily returning, he placed before me a 
small lacquer box, and with folded arms 
stood watching me keenly. But the ayah 
had thrown herself on her knees at my side, 
and with rolling eyes and trembling voice 
inplored, “Don’t buy ’em, Missus, don’t 
buy ’em. They devil-stones, an’ bring bad 
luck,” and she tried to take the box from 
me. 

“They will not harm me. ‘I am not 
superstitious,” I said, defiantly, shaking off 
her detaining hand, and opening the lid, | 
saw several small, yellow, semi-transparent 
pebbles, oval in shape, with flattened sides, 
lying imbedded in a nest of cotton. 

“Is it true that the cobra de capello 
carries these stones in its mouth?” I asked 
of Captain Rochester, who was teasing 
Dollie. 

“ Yes,” he replied, as he picked up the 
largest stone and, turning it idly in his 
hand, continued dreamily, “if tested by 
psychomancy, what tales of horror these 
innocent-looking pebbles might reveal, of 
the jungle, and death.” He laughingly 
placed it against my brow, at which the 
ayah uttered a piercing shriek, and seizing 
Dorothea in her arms, rushed to the door, 
and even I drew back with a feeling of 








—a few snakes, perhaps, but they are timid 


pushed the box out of reach, and persisted 
deeply interested: “Tell me all about 
them. Of what use are they to the snake ?” 
“ The most rational theory, I think,” he 
said, absently twirling his mustache, “is 
that the cobras use them as decoys. The 
stone is a rare variety of fluor-spar, found 
in dry river-beds. It emits inthe dark— 
especially when previously warmed—a 
greenish, phosphorescent light. Now the 
cobra has a peculiar fondness for a diet of 
fire-flies, and by coiling itself in the grass 
with the naja-kallu near, the fire-flies swarm 
around it in numbers, being easily deceived 
by its resemblance to the glow-worm, 
which, you know, is the female of the fire- 
fly, but crawls upon the ground, having 
only rudimentary wings. In this way the 
cobra obtains an easy supply of food, and 
will defend the stone with its life.” 

“ But why is the ayah so afraid of them ?” 
I asked, looking to where she stood with an 
ashen face, muttering rapidly to herself in 
Hindostanee. 

“Oh, the natives have a_ superstition 
that their light comes from the spirit of 
those the cobra has killed, and that it 
grows dim if not supplied with fresh 
victims, which is an easy task, since there 
is no known antidote to the bite of the 
cobra.” 

“What a dreadful country to live in!” 
I said with a shudder, as he extended his 
hand to assist me to my feet. 

I paid thirty rupees for three of the 
largest stones, and we crossed the street to 
a jeweller’s, who agreed to polish and 
attach them as pendants toa delicate fili- 
gree necklace of silver, which I selected. 
The sun was setting when we reached 
the victoria, and Captain Rochester, taking 
the seat at my side, with Dorothea on his 
knee, ordered the gari-mara to drive to 
the fort, that we might hear the band play. 
My eyes welled over with tears when the 
soft strains of ‘Annie Laurie’ throbbed 
and swelled on the pulsing air. 

“ This looks like a bad case of nostalgia,” 
said Captain Rochester, with sympathetic 
inflections of voice, as he laid his hand an 
instant tenderly over mine, behind Dollie’s 
little plump back, and out of range of the 
ayah’s sharp eyes, and, though my tears 
continued to flow, I do not think they were 
those of sadness. At the park-gate 
Captain Rochester mounted his horse, 
which the groom was leading, and rode 
back to the city. 

The following day the necklace was 
delivered, and I was fascinated with its 
quaintness. Half-an-hour before dinner I 
clasped it about my neck, and went into 
the library to write Caroline an account of 
it. My father sat reading his paper across 
the room, while Mildred, the second child, 
played with her blocks on the floor. From 
some indefinable cause, I suddenly raised 
my eyes, and found my father intently 
regarding me. 

‘Your mother was a very beautiful 
woman, my dear, and you are strikingly 
like her,” he said, feelingly. ‘Won't you 
come and sit by me?” There was an ex- 
pression on his face which I had never 
seen before, and his eyes were full of retro- 
spection. 

“ Ah, first love is strongest and best 
after all,” sang my happy heart, as J 
hastened to him, but Mildred, pert and 
officious as usual, anticipated me by throw- 
ing herself in his arms, and, while she 
motioned me away, showered kisses on his 
face, crying : 

“ He is my papa! he is my papa!” 

I returned to the desk—my father 
resumed his paper and mask of reserve, 
and never again was it lifted between us. 
After dark we sat on the gallery, when the 
naja-kallu, warmed by my neck, gave forth 
a lovely light, which terrified the servants 
who all shared the ayah’s belief in its 
sinister omen. 

When I went to my room, I laid the 
necklace on my dressing-table and stood 
threading my white fingers through the 
meshes of my golden hair, as I gazed at 


myself in the mirror, with my father’s 
words in my mind. Perhaps I was really 
beautiful. It seemed to me that I looked 





awe. Recovering myself by an effort, I 


different from the girl I had been in Eng- 
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land. A new feeling had certainly come 
over me, but I did not wish nor attempt to 
analyze it. That night my sleep was fitful 
and disturbed, and half-waking, half-dream- 
ing, | heard gliding noises about my room, 
with the faint, click of 


resonant metal. 


| 


When the ayah came in the morning to | 


bring my little cup of black Mocha coffee, 
she found me up and dressed, instead of 
asleep as usual. 

I did not think of my necklace until after 
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who can take you away,” he said, as though 
thinking aloud. 

“ Yes,” I responded recklessly, driven to 
bay by his cool assumption of sucha possi. 
bility ; “yes, I would marry an ogre to es- 
cape from this country.” 

He did not reply, but sat quite still, look- 
ing out upon the ocean. Presently I got 
np, and stood on a projection of rock. A 


‘monkey swung himself from limb to limb 


breakfast, and then when I went to look | 
for it, it was nowhere to be found. Sadi, 
the young Hindoo man who did the 


chamber-work, when questioned, denied 


most earnestly having seen it, which, how- 


ever, failed to convince the comsarmi of his | 


innocence, judging from the sound of blows 
and yells, which afterward proceeded from 
the stable-yard. My father employed a 
native detective, who assured him that the 
necklace would be restored in a short time. 

Three weeks had waxed and waned since | 
reached India, and during the time I. had 
seen Captain Rochester almost daily. But 
the easy familiarity of our first intercourse 
was succeeded by a certain constraint, 
which jarred like a discord, and often, when 
I suddenly raised my eyes, I found his 
fixed upon me with melancholy intentness. 
For four days his visits had been discon- 
tinued altogether, without any assignable 
cause, and 1 grew restless and miserable. 
Next week he would leave for England, and 
might bring back a wife on his return. | 
was too much of a child, too undisciplined, 
to dissemble. When I was hurt, I 


out like any other savage. 


cried 


In a heedless, desultory way, I strolled 
through the park, out into the dusky road. 
How the 


How suffocating the air! 


funereal passing, 


Shegrams! I 
hurried on toward the beach, when, turning 
a sharp curve, where the road hugged the 
bank as though dizzy at the precipitous 
depths below, | 


saw Captain Rochester 


coming toward me, walking slowly, his 
head bent down, and flicking the pebbles 
out of his path with a small cane. Return- 
ing health was transforming him into a 
remarkably handsome man. He had not 
seen me, and I would not force my com- 
pany upon him. With my heart beating 
like a trip-hammer, I stepped behind a 
rock for concealment, when a large lizard 
darted across my feet, and I sprang back. 
I bit my lips in chagrin at my cowardice, 
but the action 


matic. 


and auto- 
In an instant he was at my side, 
holding my hands, with such a glad, happy 
look in his honest gray eyes. 


was unconscious 


“Where are you wandering to, all by 
yourself?” he asked, retaining my hands. 

“Oh, I started out for a little stroll, but 
that nasty lizard has frightened me so that 
I believe I'll turn back,” I said, petulantly. 

“These lizards look formidable, 
harmless,” 


but are 
at my 
vehemence, as he poked about in the leaves 
until it ran away. 

Still I sud- 
denly confronted with the fear that, if 1 
went home, he could do nothing less than 
accompany ! 


he replied, smiling 


I stood irresolute, for was 


me, and thus I should make 


his visit compulsory. 


* Let us sit here a while,” he said, select- 


ing for me a’stone with fewest aperities of 


surface, and seating 


himself ona gnarled 


root at my feet A soft breeze was blow- 


ing across the purple ocean—blowing from 


the direction of my home. I turned my 
face toward it, and held out my arms long- 
ingly 

“Do you love England so much?” he 
asked, softly, while the troubled look came | 
sack to his eves. 

| would give my life to return to it,” 

answered, choking back a sob. 

‘And do you think you will never grow 
reconciled to India?” he queried, gently. 

‘] would not live here, if I had any 
choice in the matter—not if you made me 


press of the whole country,” I answered, 


aggressive tilt of the chin. The 
onsciousness that I was appearing at a 
sadvantage added to my irritation, and 


} 


le me say things that went like dagger- 
rusts to my own heart. 


\s this is your father’s home, your only 


ance Ol escape is to marry some man 


of a tree near by, pausing occasionally to 
eat the beans out of long black pods, that 
hung on its branches. Iridescent insects 


| buzzed in the air, and a flock of green par- 


| rots fluttered about, with discordant chat- 


black-topped | 


1} 


_ black, 


ter. Below me the ocean, with sullen, 
baffled roar, was hurling itself against the 
volcanic rocks, and sending up 
showers of white spray, almost to the fes- 
toons of vines that tapestried the upper face 
of the cliff. Afar off, through shimmering 
veils of mist, rose the island of Elephantus, 
elusive, dream-like, while over the rustling 
tree-tops, landward, the Ghaut Mountains 
in billowy undulations melted into the hori- 
zon. 
“ Where your usual appendage— 
Dorothea?” Captain Rochester inquired, 
levidently from a desire to break the em- 
barrassing silence. 

“At home,” I replied, “with her ayah, 
where I should be too,” and moved off. 

We walked slowly through the gathering 
twilight, the moon appearing like a fairy 
boat in a luminous archipelago of stars. 

“Ah, what a large and brilliant glow- 
| worm!” I exclaimed, pointing to the dark 
shadow of a date tree, standing in front of 
the bungalow. “After what you have told 
me about them, 1 must certainly examine 
it,” and I started on arunto the spot, when 
with a cry of horror Captain Rochester 
seized me in his arms, and bore me back to 
a young palm. He put me on my feet, and 
leaned trembling against its slender stem. 

“ What it? What is the matter?” I 
screamed, clinging to him, for he still kept 
his arm about my waist, and strained me to 
him with a pressure that was painful. 
There!” he gasped, with his 
fixed on the date tree. “Oh, my 
darling, you were walking straight into the 
jaws of death!” 

“Where? How?” I faltered. 

“That is no glow-worm, little one. It is 
a naja-kallu, and the cobra is not far distant. 
See, its light is continuons, and that ef the 
glow-worm is intermittent. My God! what 
an escape you have had!” and overcome 
by his emotions, he folded me to his heart, 
kissing passionately my lips and eyes. 
“Ah, you will dislike India more than ever 
now,” he said, this thought ever prominent 
in his mind. 

But I was wildly, delirously happy after 
my depression and fright, for a new light 
had dawned upon me, and. | saw the cross- 
purposes at which we had been playing. 

‘‘T don’t dislike India—I love it,” I 
whispered, hiding my burning face on his 
breast. : 

“Did the Sahib call?” asked the old 
consarmt, standing before us, but discreetly 
turning his head to cough in his hand. 

The consarmi, like all native servants, 
seemed ubiquitous, and had a habit of ap- 
pearing and disappearing most unexpect- 
edly. ; 

“Get me your master’s pistol, quick; 
there is a cobra under the tree,” said Cap- 
tain Rochester, pointing to the star-like 
glimmer in the grass. 

Contrary to his usual alacrity when given 
an order, the comsarmi stood as though 
paralyzed. 
| “Itis the devil-snake, and his naja-kallu! 
Don't shoot, Sahib! ” he panted, with chat- 
tering teeth. ‘“ Hindoo fix him. Make him 
kill hisse’f—you see,” and without awaiting 
|permission, he disappeared around the 
| bungalow. 
| “What does 
| stand,” I asked. 

“It’s only another of their superstitions” 
Captain Rochester replied. “ They believe 
if the cobra is killed, that another will come 
to avenge his death, but if it can be made 
to commit suicide, the evil power of the 
stone is overcome. I am glad you will have 
an opportunity of witnessing their jug- 
glery.” : 

We sat down on a lawn seat in the white 
moonlight, with our hearts too full for 
words. The cobra was now distinctly 
visible, in a brown coil, with its head waving 
lowly to and fro, above the stone, as it 


is 


is 


“ There! 


ey es 





he mean? I don’t under- 





skilfully snapped up the fire-flies that came 





within its reach. Soon the consarmi re- 
turned, with all the men about the stables 
and house, each with his arms full of cocoa- 
nut fibre, which they noiselessly heaped in 
a circle about the date tree, and then com- 
menced to sway their. bodies and chant ina 
low voice, while some boys sat at their 
backs, and beat on tom-toms. 

It was a weird, truly Oriental scene. The 
odorous night-winds rustling the tall palm- 
tops, the half-clad natives, with their bar- 
baric incantations, and the death-dealing 
cobra before its shining stone, no longer 
heeding the fire-flies, but apparently hypno- 
tized, and keeping perfect time with its head 
to the strokes of the tom-toms. 

At a signal from the comsarmi, the cocoa- 
nut fibre was ignited, the tom-toms were 
beaten furiously, and the chant arose to al- 
most a shriek. My father and mother, af- 
tracted by the noise, drew near, while the 
ayah ran about, madly tossing her arms, 
and shouting: “A devil-snake! A devil- 
snake!” 

The cobra, at the first flash of the flames, 
raised its terrible crest, striking out blindly 
in its rage, as it circled round and round the 
stone. As the din increased, and the fire 
leaped higher, it seized the naja-kallu in its 
mouth, aud made a dash to escape. Time 


spair, it dropped _ the stone, stuck its fangs 


quiver, stretched itself out, dead. 

Then there went up a triumphant shout, 
in which we all joined, and Sadi, who had 
been flogged for stealing my _ necklace, 
sprang into the circle, clutched the now 
harmless stone, and laid it at my feet. Im- 
agine my surprise at finding that it was my 
lost necklace, and that the cobra had been 
the thief. The snake was an unusually 
large one, and had possibly lived about the 
house for years, feeding on mice. It un- 
doubtedly gained access to my room 
through a rat-hole in the floor. 

A week later, when the Alexandria 
steamed out of port, bound for England, I 
stood on deck at my husband’s side, waving 
a brief adieu to India, and in my trunk, 
packed in soft cotton, was coiled the naja- 
kallu necklace, for Caroline. 
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and again it tried, but was driven back by | 
the heat, when in a seeming frenzy of de- | 


into its own body, and with a convulsive 
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not,—you do not know what an 
Complexion is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
ing ,.sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens f 


itt—it 
ideal 








chaf- 
tion, 
rable 


ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and 
n to the face during hot weather. 
At is Sold very wheres 


For sample, address 
.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, M 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. 


to Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
(aA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. 


Sight. 
kinds of work executed evenings 


OPEN UNTIL 


8 





Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 


All 


as well as during the day. 


O’CLOCK P. M. 





THE TH EATRES. 

There is no better amusement place in 
Boston to spend a warm summer afternoon 
or evening and at the same time enjoy a 
first-class entertainment than the Palace 
Theatre, which will be found cool and com- 
fortable upon ‘the hottest day. An excep- 
tionally strong programme has _ been 
arranged for next week by Manager Pilling. 
Burlesque, specialty and a new series of 
living pictures will constitute the bill. 

On Monday night patrons of the Tre- 

t Theatre will be treated to as fine a 
revival of Offenbach’s ‘Grand Duchess’ 
the great favorite, Camille D’Arville, 
ind her splendid company, with all the ad- 
vantages provided by the enterprising man- 
agement, can give. There can be little 
doubt that the performance will be one 
ong to be remembered, and Manager As- 
kin believes that it will excel anything done 
so far by his star and the magnificent sup- 
port with which he has surrounded her. 
Friday night will be made a notable occa- 
sion at which a special baseball souvenir, 
of novel design, will be given to each lady 
in the audience at the Tremont. 


is 


‘ Mr. Keith seems to delight in preparing 
surprises for the patrons of his New Theatre, 
and his efforts in this line are invariably 
characterized by the most thorough and 
complete success. For next week he 
appears to have outdone all previous at- 
tempts in this line, among the more 
notable attractions being the famous come- 
dians, Ward & Vokes, in their absurdly 
funny creation ; ‘Percy and Harold,’ and 
the first American appearance of Herr 
Zeitung, the little Vienna tailor, who will 
ive an exhibition of the celebrated bullet- 
proof cloth recently invented in Germany, 
and will allow expert marksmen to shoot at 


him at short range with Winchester 
rifles. 


A Livia from Ten Acres. 

In the geographical centre of the state of 
Washington is destined to be an important 
fruit centre, it is the outlet of the Big Bend 
Wheat Country to the Lake Chelan scenic 
resorts, to the Okanogan Mining Districts 
and the Pechestin gold and lumber camps. 
A superb climate, fine scenery and rich 
soil, produces best flavored fruits and all 
staple crops good opening for industrial 
people. For printed matter and other 
information address the Boston CoMMON- 
WEALTH. 


William Walsh, the last but one of those 
wh 10 defended Baltimore against the British 
vasion in 1814, is dead. He was fourteen 
years old at the time and was pressed into 
service to mould bullets. 





SELL STOCKS AND GRAIN, 
25 Winter St., Room 2. 


Reliable Service. Profits unlimited. Immedi- 
até cash settlements. Mail orders faithfully 
€xecuted, 


Evenings at 8. 


Third Week and Great Success 


- Rrousements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 
“Dont’ Get Gay With Shay.” 











of the Nautical Operetta, 


DAVY JONES. 


By Fred Miller, Jr.. Author of “Ship Ahoy.” 
Witha 


Promenade Ooncert in the New Grand 


Foyer one-half hour previous. 
(Popular Summer Prices—Best Reserved 
Orchestra Seats, 50 cts., 75 cts., and $1.00. Second 


Balcony Reserved, 35 cts. General admission, 
25 cts. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
WEEK OF JULY 16, 


Camille D’Arville 


and Creat Company in elaborate re- 
vival of The 


“GRAND DUCHESS. 


A 92x2 ON THE £288% 50 CENTS. 
B. F. KEITH'S | paeatee. 


WEEK OF JULY 16th. 


Monster Vaudeville Bill. 


Ward & Vokes, 
Carroll Johnson, 
Herr Zeitung, 




















Les Freres Crescedendos, 
De Bessell, 
3 Carron Bros. 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, ao. ‘Se. Ge. T5e. $i 00 $1.50. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. «. F. J. PILLING, Mer. 
DAILY AT 2& 8. 


Original Living Pictures| * 
25 HANDSOME WOMEN 25 
VASSAR GIRLS 


BIG BURLESQUE Co. 
Twenty-second Week of 


PROTO. 


Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY. 


General Reorganization Committec. 


32 Liberty Street, New York. 


The plan of reorganization having been pub- 
lished, the agreement under which deposits are 
to be made is now in course of preparation, and 


depositaries in New York, Boston, London and 
Amsterdam. 
Holders may deposit their securities with the 
following named é¢epositaries and will re- 
ceive temporary receipts therefor, exchange- 
able hereafter for reorganization certificates 
of deposit. 
Securities should be deposited in New York 
City as follows: 
THE NEW YORK GUARANTY 
& INDEMNITY CO., 
65 Cedar Street. 

ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 

CAPITAL STOCK. 


THK MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
120 Broadway. 
ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
GENERAL MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT BONDS. 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC R. R. GUARANTEED 
TRUST 4 PER CENT BONDS. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
54 Wall Street. 


COLORADO MIDLAND R. R. 1ST MTGE. 
6 PER CENT BONDS. 
COLORADO MIDLAND R. R. CO. CON. MTGE. 
4 PER CENT BONDS. 
ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
2D MTGE. A & B BONDS. 
ATCH., T. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
INCOME BONDS OF 1889. 





For the convenience of New England holders 
THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


my ent made a depositary for capital stock 
in 
Bonds deposited i in Boston should be lodged with 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
At its branch office, 33 Milk Street. 


IN LONDON: All bonds and capital stock 
should be deposited with BARING BROs, & 
CO., LIMIT 


an AMSTERDAM! ALL BONDS should be 

posited with MESSRS. HOP +, and 
CAPITAL STOCK. with Messrs. BUBREGAT. 
N HARENCARSPEL & VAS VISSER. 


DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE 
TIME WITHIN WHICH SECURITIES MUST 
BE (DEPOSITED FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
THE PLAN, ALSO OF THE CALL FOR THE 
INSTALMENTS OF ASSESSMENT ON CAPI- 
TAL STOCK. 

HERMAN KOBBE, Secretary. 


New York, July 5th, 1894. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


REDUCED RATES OF FARE 


For Round Trip Tickets on account of 
Summer 


Vacation 
Excursions. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good 
until Oct. 31, 1894. 


Summer Excursion Book 
FREE 


On receipt of 2c. ~ £4 for postage. Gives in- 
formation in rd to routes, rates of fare and 
list of hotels ap boarding houses. Can be ob- 
tained at 250 Washington Street, Boston, or on 
application to 


J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; Bering, br pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, sl ob ring, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 

nsive than others and never gets toul. The 
horse orse breathes as freely, with it on as without it. 

very me, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 


ong’ 








ts make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


15 Cornhill. Boston, Room ae 


LESLIE MILLAR 





PARA 





PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, 








W B, FAIRCHILDS, Mgr, 


hold monthly, "Adres dire gery Sone AND 








FINE TAILORING 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


-OPTICIAN ———- 
120 Tremont St, Room 214, 


BOSTON 


Formerlyimember of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 


To The East, 
To The West, 


60 To The Town 


That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


If westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
. 6 NORTHERN 99 
RAILWAY 


FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
If a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line.to PF. |. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry.,St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 


211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Men and their Clothes. 


just where she can 
et the most for her money; men are 
ifferent. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I doit. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and nigga, Seger: and was 
a large importer is gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve jus jg some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


A woman knows 


._— Jos, D. Elms. 
172 Washington St., 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room i0Ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


just Below 
State St. 


The longest established and ackrowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress,who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate whaapes. 


Hiours 10 to 9. 


PATENT Water Coolers 


Constructed on Sanitary prin- 
ciples. Ice and water keptsep- 
arate. Investigate oursand get 
THE BEST. 


You save itscost in ice with 
one of our 


PATENT Refrigerators. 
The N. DAVIS CO., 





Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co. 


UNION SOUARE Somerville. 
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all these things do happen with the best of 
to 


methods, or who use other baking powders. 


If you want the best food, Royal 
Baking Powder is indispensable. 


_! 
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You want the Best 


Royal Baking Powder never disappoints ; 








never makes sour, soggy or husky food; 
never spoils good materials; never leaves 


lumps of alkali in the biscuit or cake; while 


the old-fashioned 








POWDERS AND WIGS. 


A Plea For Artificialities. 


Wild Flowers Versus’ Exotics—A 


French-woman’s Idea of Distinction 
—Keeping up Appearances — Duty 
in Good Manners— Art Applied to 
Ethics. 





RETTY as a pic- 
‘ ture!’’ we often hear 
enthusiastic persons 
exclaim at sight of a 
fair landscape or a beautiful face. The 
speaker’s genuine appreciation, then, is 
evidently for pictures rather than for 
the actual things which the pictures 
more or less truthfully represent, and 
his compliment to nature is in conse- 
quence lamentably left handed. But na- 
ture can stand it well enough, and the 
sentiment underlying such a sponta- 
neous expression is very human and nat- 
ural. There is indeed almost invariably 
an instinctive justice behind social tra- 
ditions and popular prejudices. In this 
case the fact is that the pictureisasim- 
plified adaptation of nature to the gen- 
eral comprehension. Ina successful pic- 
ture much is made cf the salient fea- 
tures which pleasantly strike the eye, 
and everything else is eliminated, for 
the sight, lke the other senses, and like 
the heart itself, has its own predilections 
and antipathies, which it subtly imposes 
upon the reason. It is the discriminat- 
ing selection and adjustment of these 
outward affinities, then, that constitute 
the main function of art. And social ar- 
tificiality is simply art applied to ethics, 
to the minor morals and manners of ev- 
eryday life; hence the unanimous pref- 
erence of mankind, particularly women 
—of course, as the old phrase has it, man- 
kind embraces women—for the suave 
conventionalities of art over the crude 
verities of nature. It was easy to see 
that Alphonse Karr had been a philoso- 
pher before he turned florist when he 
said, ‘‘Few women love flowers, but all 
are fond of bonqnets.’’ 

Flowers themselves are highly sus- 
ceptible to the ameliorating influences 
of artificiality. Compare the wild flow- 
ers With the cultivated exotic or even 
with the favorites of the garden and 
see how splendidly nature acknowl- 
edges, with what richness of bloom and 
incense of odor, the ministering atten- 
tions of art. How immeasurably the ex- 
quisite Parma violet surpasses the 
modest dogtooth of the wood! While 
that dainty wild rose, the eglantine, 
when called by some other name— 
Jacqueminot, for example, with a fine 
pedigree of artificiality behind it—real- 





ly does smeli far sweeter. This, ot 
course, is no disparagement to the dewy 
eglantine, which is charming in its na- 
tive wilds. All I claim is that the com- 
parisen certainly does not slight the 
queenly Jacque. 

So the rule runs all the way up to 


- men and women. High bred is high val- 


ued everywhere. War has repeatedly 
demonstrated that the city man—he of 
the nervous tension and artificial life— 
has better soldier stuff in him than the 
horny handed patriot fresh from the 


plow. 
Nature Jays the foundation of all 
beauty, moral and physical, but she 


does not bestow the cachet of distinc- 
tion. A Parisian grande dame once said 
in my hearing to Mrs. C., a fair Amer- 
ican who prided herself upon that won- 
drous lily and rose complexion which 
the late Horace Greeley bequeathed to 
all his daughters: ‘‘But, my dear, you 
should use powder. Not that you need 
it for beauty’s sake or to make your 
skin whiter—no!—but it softens the 
eclat of color and takes away the shine. 
All the difference between a dairymaid 
and a duchess!’’ 

Civilized life at this present stage of 
the comedy is as full of intricately in- 
terwoven artificialities as a bank note 
is of silken threads and fibers. Paradox- 
ically speaking, these assure its genu- 
ineness. From the most trivial affecta- 
tions of speech and personal adornment 
to the awfulest concerns of life, death 
and the hereafter we progress through 
such a series of discoveries of things be- 
ing not at all what they seem that we 
may well ponder over Berkeley’s theory 
of the unsubstantiality of the universe. 
Form and fact bear about the same re- 
lation to each other as the lines ina 
perspective drawing do to those of ma- 
terial objects. 

Why, then, rail at artificialities or 
vanities, as they are called in the case 
of most women, or hypocrisies or foi- 
bles, in the case of some men? For peo- 
ple, particularly writing and lecturing 
people, of both sexes, do rail at them 
constantly, though unprofitably enough 
unless in a pecuniary sense. Most of 
these take their cue from Carlyle, of 
whom R. H. Hutton significantly re- 
marks in a recent essay that he was for- 
ever fulminating in righteous wrath 
against shams, but never became enthu- 
siastic over any truth. 

After all, the main motive of the thou- 
sand and one amiable little decept‘ons 
practiced by everybody except the unco 
guid is to please us—to please, or at 
least to avoid displeasing, the onlooking 
world. Is the wearing of a wig more 
immoral than a public display of nude 
cranium in the frant parquet of a thea- 
ter? Who will maintain that a stayless, 
shapeless woman receives or deserves 
more deference in public than one who 
has tastefully made good the deficien- 


cies of nature. while at the same time 
=vceltuating her really good points’ 


Can I in my heart care less for the 
worldling who breezily inquires after 
my health here than for the saintly per- 
son who preaches to me about my here- 
after? This reminds me of a little dam- 
sel I know who is always making de- 
lightful ‘‘breaks, ’’ and who once inquir- 
ed. ‘‘Mother. what vart of heayen do 








people go to who are good, but not agree- 
able?’’ 

Keeping up appearances is surely an 
excusable affectation. It is on the side 
of setting a good example. What good 
men conceal is not their virtues, while 
bad men pay virtue the compliment at 
least of disguising themselves in her 
outward semblance. Assume a virtue if 
you have it not. Doubtless it is best, on 
the whole, that a public career should so 
frequently show of the person who has 
lived it, like his epitaph, after death, 
Not = he was, but what he should have 

n. 


The gulf between the apparent and 
the actual is not so impossibly wide. 
To be something and to appear it’are 
indeed two quite different matters, yet 
in our time the latter is often the step- 
ping stone to the former. 

Love itself is a gorgeous fabric of ar- 
tificialities. Some philosophers have 
undertaken to prove to us that modern 
romantic love is entirely a product of 
latter day wsthetics, developed from the 
fantastic chivalrv of the middle ages. 
Certainly the passion portrayed in the 
epics and odes of antiquity, though he- 
roic enough, is far grosser, more sinis- 
ter and more material than the exqui- 
site sentiment, the ‘‘love that is passion’s 
essence,’’ in Rousseau, for example, or 
the fine, fervid exaltation of Tennyson. 
No; love in our era is, as compared 
with the classic days of old, far more 
delicate, far more spiritual and far more 
artificial. Today the adorer beholds the 
adored one encircled with such a nim- 
bus of ideality as can only be approach- 
ed by asomewhat kindred perfection; 
hence a studious concealment of de- 
fects, a sudden bourgeoning out of qual- 
ities, a general putting on of grace. 
And, on the other side, the adored one 
is probably making equally strenuous 
efforts to appear ina favorable, even 
though artificial, light. Thus we see 
artificiality in its noblest aspect—that 
of a striving after the ideal. 

But are not such ideals predestined 
to disillusion and disappointment? Dis- 
illusion, no doubt. But why be ungrate- 
ful? Why expect too much? The denoue- 
ment of a happy dream is necessarily the 
awakening, yet I fancy all will admit 
that in such case ’tis better to have so 
dreamed and weakned than never to 
have dreamed at all or than to have 
had bad dreams. Love is the dream, 
marriage the waking. Quite pertinently 
does Byron ask: 

Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life? 

Of course not. There was something 
palpably artificial about Petrarch’s well 
sung devotion to the lovely Provencal. 
But the world is agreed that this im- 
mortal fantasy was worth quite as much 
as the solid reality possessed by Laura’s 
husband, M. de Sade, who was a com- 
monplace and rather morose bourgeois 
of Avignon. 

What is duty? That which we exact 
of others, wittily answers Dumas fils. 
Well, one of the things we are most 
certain to exact of others is good man- 
ners. Good manners, like charity, should 
begin at home. We must set a good ex- 
ample in this respect, especially we wo- 
men, whose prerogative of administer- 
ing the unwritten laws in polite society 
and in matters of taste I believe even 
our most churlish critics have not as 
yet challenged. The five talents of wo- 
man, according to Ruskin, are those 
which enable her, first, to please people; 
second, to feed them in dainty ways; 
third, to clothe them; fourth, to keep 
them orderly, and, fifth, to teach them. 
Pray, how is she to fulfill all or any of 
these duties if you deny her the right to 
exercise her supreme talent, the one 
which inspires all the rest, her talent 
for artificiality, for the arts of affectation 
and dissimulation? Virtue itself fails 
to please unless it be clothed in gentle- 
ness and grace, and, as Miss Edgeworth 
has told us, even vice loses half its evil 
by losing all its grossness. 

On the masculine side take the Duc 
de Morny’s succinct illustration of po- 
liteness. ‘‘A polite person,’’ he declar- 
ed, ‘‘is one who listens with interest to 
things he knows all about when they 
are discussed by a person who knows 
nothing about them.’’ Then the polite- 

ness of the man of the world, which in 
truth stands for our modern chivalry, 
is obviously incompatible with out- 
spoken unartificiality. 

In the matter of hospitality this ques- 
tion touches us very nearly. Did you 
ever feel vour heart warm to the wiz- 











ning effusion of a southern welcome 
and half ungonsciously contrast it with 
the glacial ‘‘sincerity’’ of the reception 
you.got when you first presented yonr. 
self asa stranger somewhere in [ng. 
land, for instance? Not but that the 
English hospitality was true hearted 
and genuine, but, alas! it was masked 
in that stony British formality which 
as a matter of fact is quite as preporte>. 
ous a: affectation as the superficial ox. 
travagance with which all Anglo Sax. 
ons reproach all Latins. If you desire 
really to appreciate them both, to enjoy 
your visit for all it is worth, you must 
never dream of taking either one or the 
other of them literally at his word. 
Let us deprecate so far as we can the 
gonventional tirades against conven tion. 
ality, against artificiality. If -by force 
of repetition they end by almost per. 
suading us against our own 
we can take refuge in the sterling max. 
im of Amiel that human kindness is the 
first principle of tact, and respect for 
others’ feelings the primary condition 
of savoir vivre. . 


ev By, 
Ds Vital li 
How to Serve Currants, 

When serving currants for 
select large perfect clusters of 
red and white currants. Dip them care- 
fully into ice water and place them on 
a sieve to drain. When dry, arrange in 
a heap on a large glass dish and serve in 
saucers with powdered sugar, in which 
they may be dipped and eaten from the 
stem. 

Cover a box of gelatin with half a 
cup of cold water; let stand for one 
hour; add a pint of boiling water, and 
stir until dissolved; pour over a quart 
of red currant juice; add a pound of 
sugar; set on the stove, and stir until it 
boils; pour in a fancy jelly mold, and 
set on ice until firm; serve with whip- 
ped cream. This dessert you may name 
currant gelatin. 

To make currant cover an 
ounce of gelatin with cold water, and 
let soak for half an hour; pour over half 
a pint of boiling water; adda teacupful 
of sugar, and stir until dissolved; add 
half a pint of red currant juice, and 
strain into a tin pan; set on ice; stir 
until cold and thick. Beat the whites of 
2 eggs, turn into the mixture and beat 
all together until smooth; pour intoa 
fancy mold and set in a cool place to 
harden; serve with whipped cream. 
This makes a delicious dish for either 
luncheon or dinner. 


A Popular Dessert. 

Blackberry roll, a popular dessert, is 
made by rolling out a rich crust and 
spreading with ripe berries well sweet- 
ened; roll up; put in a dripping pan; 
spread over with bits of butter and 
sugar; pour a teacupful of boiling wa 
ter in the bottom of the pans; set ina 
hot oven until the roll is browv. Serve 
with the sauce in the pan. 











The process of canning all berries is 
varied but little, except in the quantity 
of sugar to be used, the acid varieties, of 
course, requiring a larger amount than 
the sweet. Only the most perfect fresh 
fruits are suitable for canning. They 
should not be too ripe. - Berries are best 
sugared an hour or two before being 
put on to cook. It is suggested in 
Ladies’ Home Journal that a little pow- 
dered alum may be added to the sugar 
to aid in preserving the color and shape 
of the berries. They should not 
lowed to cook long enough to destroy 
the natural flavor, Pte | kg 
the boiling point. whils 
in airtight glass cans and seal immedi- 
ately. The jars should be 
heated before filling and the 
curely screwed on afterward. 

If preferred, berries may be 
without sugar. They will keep 
as well. A quarter of a pound 
ar to every pound of fruit is the usual 
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gear W. Montreal R. RB. 


The Boston Passenger Agency 


207 Washington St., 


isthe acknowledged Headquarters 
for information regarding the 
Mountain and Lake Resorts of 
New Hampshire, 


Commencing June 16, parlor cars will be run 
through to Lancaster on train leaving Boston 
from U nion Btasion Causeway street, at 9.00 A.M., 
to Wood fr le, NH. _s py. M., and to Lake- 

N. at 5 

Exe “ursion tic Kets are now on sale and can be 
obtained on application at the Boston Passenger 
Agency ; also seats secured = pene cars. Send 
jocents In postage to Bosto! 


nest ency 
and receive in return “ Wee ron the hcp mar 
gries of Sketches beautifully PAM, of the 


White and. Franconia Mountains, scenes and 
centres, and of the beautiful Merrimack Valley 


route thereto. Also list of Hotels and Boarding 
Houses ¢ — Excursion Rates. 


. E. BROWN, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 
p.C. PRESCOT !, 
Gen’l Supt, and Traffic Mgr. 
G. W. STOKER, 
Asst, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


\av York & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston...” New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 

Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 

Dining Car Between Boston 

and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 
322 Washington St., 
tation foot of Summer S%t., 


InNew York: ae er peewey, 
rand Central Station. 


Coaches. 


In Boston : 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 








On and after July 9, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PA SENGEE 
TATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR TH 
M, 


6, 45 A A. Mae > a gaaaac al for Troy 
g 00 4 A. 2" EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ll 30 4 a3 M, | ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sl 
3.00 ing Cars to PFs and one 
7. 00 P. M., EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS ~~ MONTREAL. 
8.00 4 ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
a Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10.30 6M. YONTEEAL FLYER, Parlor 
8.05 P. .M. ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
P.M. N 
1 00 ing Car fe alba pe ree: 


Ditation, 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt-. 
Boston, 





SUMMER TRIES. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
a ctaperon a small party of ladies or school- 
“is on a summer exeursion. Moderate terms. 
ag 8s CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 
Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 


Rton 


Northern Steamship Co. 





r picamer 


Stem mip Co.'s fleet will be 


Plyin 


gz her stween Buff: 

“Cleveland and Boston, wili be glad te accompan perties Per 
i For tickets, meet ney of staterooms, and full — 7 bee Interesting’ histori et pas edi S| 
mation, apply to this paper. tors 

GEO. A, BUTLER, General Agent, Address, C, 


Time-Tables and further information on ap- +or 


qutesday, June 5, the new of the ‘Northern 


t in commissi 
oad Dalek tending 


NANTASKET 


——- AND 


DOWNER LANDING 


— leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
ting) : 
8: SUNDAYS. 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 a. m. ; go bg: Pg ot dor m. 


Return, 8.56, yey m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 


9,50 p. m 
For Teall’ t Cc, wien), at 10.45a. m.; 2.30 p.m, 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 ‘p. m. 
= a seas Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30., 5.15 


Boturs, 8.40 a. m., 12.00 m., 3.55, 6.35 

For Nantasket. all the way by boatvat 9.30, 10.30, 

11.30 a. m., 12.30, 1. es eg" 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15 p.m 

Return. 8.00, ee . » 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 

7.00, 8.00, 9. 

For Nantasket, Boat and rail via Pemberton, 

at 9.30, pag ag 30 a. ™M., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 

6.15, 7.45 p. © 

Return, Fg “4 m., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
8.02, 9. od hog 

rare by t,or boat and rail, 25 cents each 


“Round trip tickets, with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents, excepton Mondays and July 4. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


point NAHANT 


POINT 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 
Free Dancing (Commencing July 1st.) 








LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather permit- 
ting) for BASS POINT: 

Week days and Sundays—9.30, 11.00 A.M., 12.30, 
2.20. 3.30, 5.00, 6,30, 8.15 P. M. turn— 10.30 A. M., 
12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M.,12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 
56.00,6.30 P.M. Return—8.00, 11.00 A.M., 2.00, 3.25, 
4.35, 6.30 P. M. 


Sundays~9.30 A.M., 5.00, 6.30 P. M. 
11.00 A. M., 6.30 P.M. 


Rate 30c. Children 25c. Take East Boston 
Ferry cars. Special rates to parties. 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Return— 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


TO GLOUCESTER 


_ AND RETURN. 
Rous TRIP 75c. 


EAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
bi of State st.) week days 9.30 A. a and 2 
Pp. M., leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays leave 

ton at 10.15 A. M., leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M.- 
The excursion boat leaving ton in the 
mornin Eo en aperg t Gloucester about two hours 
and ck at Boston about 4.30 P. M., on 
week Jase, and 530 P. M., -. Sundays, thus 


Shore,.a stretch of se 
which in its beautiful and varied scene 
equalled elsewhere in New E 
ther information and s 
parties —_* to E. 8. ME 


is un- 
nee oF fur- 
ia vel on large 

HANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 


Lyn, Marblehead, Salem Willows, 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


Leave SNOW’S og eal 442 Atlantic 


For Lynn, Week . eee-3ee and ul 00 A. M., 
6.00 P.M. Sundays 

Return leave rd a, Week ‘Days “7.00 ‘and 11.30 
A. M.,2 30 P. M. undays—8. 

For Marlehead. em ‘SVillows, Baker’s 
Island and <p Week Days—10.00 A. M., 
2.30 and 6.15 
PR a ogy Beverly, 7.00 A. M., 230 and 

Sundays for pepe ay leave Boston, 10.00 
A. M., 1.00, 3.00 an 

Bevare eave my Ae A Sl 9.40 &. M., 3.40 and 


Yor , ween Willows, Baker’s Island, and 
Seg *10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, "3.00 and "6.45 
. * Return leave Beverly, 9.00.4. M., 3.00;14.00 fand 


*Does not stop at Baker’s Island. 
tDoes not stop at Marblehead. 


Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
se akg cl etc. 





FARES: on , 15 cents; children, 10 
oem, 5 Hound try tie ets, 25 cents; children, 15 
cts. er points, 25 cents; c children, 

ren 


15 Weng gy 1G trip tickets, 45 cents, ; c 
25 cents. Special 
cation to 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 
W. A. McCrinuis, General Manager. 


to Ladies, rarellrs in Boston. 


rates for parties upon appli. 





A soi, 9 vel ‘nites eats asto the antiquities of 





211 Washington St,, Boston, 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
The 


cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 
Att} / rT Ne 
MOdeTD [ities 
——FUR—- 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Bo-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 25c. 








@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 


‘eet. — 
Waerantes Hand-Made. Z 

Fs Need no preaking in and Be} 
recommended by our best $ 

z ph hysicians. Send for pam- a 
phiet. Order by mail. =) 





PED MUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 











Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 











UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
11 TremontSt. | patiand and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 
e 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archzology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Exyptian History and Archwzology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 
OPIUM: 


Boston Miscellany. 





epbine Habis Cured in 10 
Re o cured, 
iO dave. Nop Ldbanon.Onio. 





OR SALE—A wenit a copy of Volumes 
Iand Il. Half bound. Apply at this office 


Anprew J. LLovpn, Orrician, 
323 and oes STeshington St., 


sn Maeanted cet re canes wasp i 
RUPTURE CURE 


FREE alam of treatment of Tu peveention 














Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremcat street. 


Dir. JALGE 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Res 





SaSuRaEEEian 


TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKAGZ 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) ( 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 




















Bitaiar House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hoteljat 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
; PARK J. WHITE. 











Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage te 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, 


Prop. 


Send for Catolog of 
HORT-HAN Do Books and helyps 


ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 





Dr. Bes Feirkch, 150 aecues St., Boston, 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
the Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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It’s Our Winner 
This... 





Don’t Be a When You 

dv-Mad Can Have a 
Ready-Made Tailor at 
Man. 





This Price. 


$18.25 


SUIT TO ORDER. 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth=-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


JI ELIOT STREET. 
And The ‘‘ DEN”? 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 











Thomas QCallachan & Co. 


Es 


CARPETS 


As we are approaching the 
“Dull Season” we have a great 
many bargains to offer, consist- 
ing of odds and ends left from our 
Spring stock. These we will sell at 
greatly reduced prices, for the 
next thirty days. 








SS ARR oe eo 


Thomas OGallashan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 





Lakes Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, 


Mountains, Adirondack 


St. Andrews, and all 


Passenger Department, Boston. 
Fast Express Trains leave Boston Union Station. 


For White Mountains, North Conway, Glen, 
Maplewood, Bethlehem, Profile House, Jeffer- 
son, Whitefield, Fabyans, etc., 9.30 a. m. 1.15 
p.m. 

For Winnipesaukee, Wolfboro, Center Harbor, 
Long Island and Weirs, 8.30 and 9.30 a. m., 1.00 
and 1.15 p. m. 

For Portland, 7.30, 8.00, 8.30, 9.00 a. m., 12.30, 1.00 
4.15, 6.00, *7.00, and *9.30 Pi m, 

For Kennebunkport, Old Orchard, Scarboro 
beaches, 7.30, 8.30 a. m., 1.00, 4.15 and 6.00 p. m. 
For Hampton, North Hampton and Portsmouth, 


For Portsmouth, York Beach, 9.00, 10.00 a. m., 
12.30, 3.15, 4.40 p.m. 
For Banger, Bar Harbor, 8.00, 9.00 a. m., 9.30 p. m. 


daily, 7.00 p. m., daily, except Saturday. 

For Polan:l Springs, at 8.00, 9.00 a. m., 12.30 and 
1.00 p. m. 

For Mt Kineo (Moosehead Lake), 8.00 a. m., 9.30 
p.m. 

For St. Andrews, St. Stephen, N. B., 8.00 a. m. 
and 7.00 p. m. 

For Quebec, via No. Conway and Fabyans, 1.15 


p. m. 

For St. Albans, Burlington, Waterbury (Stowe), 
Montpelier, at 9.00, 11.30 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 
For Lake Memphremagog, Newport, St. Johns- 
bury, at 9.00 a. m., 1.00and 7.30p.m. 

For Lake Canmetasn, Swanton, Highgate 
Springs, Morrisville, at 9.00 a. m. : 
For White River Junction, Lebanon, Franklin, 
at 8.30, 9.00, 11.30 a. m., 1.00, 3.00, 7.30 p. m. 


D. J. 








C. J. 
& 


Latest Fabrics} 





FOR SALE. 


parts of Boston and suburbs 
TO LET, 


Houses, Suites and Tenements. 


89 STATE STREET, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, 


issued at the old life rate premium. 


policies. : : 
Every policy has indorsed thereon tho 
surrender and paid-rp insurance values 10 * 


Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age 
on application tothe Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secratary. 





(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 








WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


The Great Tourist Route. 


Eastern and Northern New England, Canada and the Provinces, 


John, Rangeley and Moosehead, 
Mountain Resorts, Bar Harbo 


Exeursion 


Good returning until Nov. 1st, 1894, are now on sale at the Principal Offices of the Com 
Excursion books giving Rates, Hotel and Boarding House List, Parlor Car Service, etc., an 
be obtained at any Principal Office of the Company free, 


| For Claremont, Newport, 
8.00 p. m. 
| For Montreal, at 9.00, 11.30 a. m., 7.30 and 8p. m, 


For Northampton, Amherst, 


7.30, 9.30, 10.00 a.m., 12.30, 3.15, 3.30, 4.40, 7.00 p.m. | 


For Bangor, St. John and Halifax, 9.00 a. m., | 


City Ticket Office, 214 and 218 Washington St, 


CORNER STATE STREET, 
FLANDERS, General Passenger Agent. 


~~ Hish Class Tailoring 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
‘Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress, 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoat: 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(Formerly with F. D, Somers.) 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


Real Estate bought and sold in all | 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Tosry. 
New England Mutual 


Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31,193 .... - $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES 21,537,527.35 | Boston 
31,666,635.23 ‘ 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
cash 
hich 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts | 

| mer, tight and warmin 
nae electri 























aay 
ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL SUMMER RESORTS 
Mt 


ARE REACHED VIA 


BOSTON 


—AND— 


MAINE R.R. 


Champlain, Memphremagog, st, 
White Mountains, Green 
r 
the Seashore Resorts. : 


"'Vickets. 


ny. 
or sent post-paid on application io 


N. H.. Lake § 

Newbury, at 9.00 a. m., 1.00 p. m. ; Saturdames 
900 a. m,, 1.00 and 3.00 p. m. 

For points on C.& M. R. R., 9.30 a. m., 1.15 and 


For gusbec, at 1.00 and 7.30 p. m. 

| For Keene, Hillsboro, Petersboro, Greenfield, x 
| 8.30 a.m. and 3.00 p. m.; Wilton, Milford anj 
| Amherst, at 8.30 a. m., 12 m., 3.00 and 5.00 p, m, 
Beichertown, War 
Barre. Rutland, 8.45 a. m., 1.30, 4p. m. 
| "<= zpovans, via Concord, 9.30 @ m., 1 15, "8 p.m. 
| “daily. 


STEAMBOAT TRAINS, 


For Castine, Southwest and Bar Harbor, cop. 
necting with steamer at kland, leave Bo 
ton Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays ats» 
| p.m. ; 
For Eastport, Calais and St, John, via Int. §. § 
Line from Portland, trains leave Boston 4 
12.30 and 1.00 p. m., Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Parlor or Buffet Cars on day trains and Sleeping 
Cars on night trains. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS, 


“ALL ALONG SHORE,” “ AMON 
MOUNTAINS Maa “LAKES AND AM: 
| all profusely illustrated, will be sent post-paid 


on receipt of 10 cents in stamps for each book. 
| Address the Passenger Department, B. & 
| R. R., Boston. 





NICKERSON, 





| REAL ESTATE 
Cared for, and Rents Collected. 


MORTGAGES 
placed at 4, 4% and 5 per cent. 
city and suburban property. 


FISKE BUILDING, 








John Edward Hannigat 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
E i in Selling, and Rentilé 
xperience in cling [Managing 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 








Elegant Residences — 
in Brookline, Winchester, 











| style of arc Bcceeg vO 
| comfortable and attractive to Fe oof the 
| on the best streets, surrounded ous 

| most refined and agreeable ple: coos 


to 
















Paar 
_HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq. 8 


